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Art. I1.—1. Interesting Facts connected with the Animal Kingdom ; with 
some Remarks on the Unity of our Species. By J. Cu. Hatz, M.D. 
Whittaker. 

2. Crania Americana. By S. G. Morton, M.D. Philadelphia. 


Dr. HAuw’s volume contains ‘ the substance of a course of lectures 
on the animal kingdom, delivered at many of the scientific institu- 
tions of the metropolis.” Following the classification of Cuvier, he 
gives a brief view of the chain of animated nature, from plant-ani- 
mals to man; the greater part of the work being devoted to the 
consideration of the varieties of the human race, and the arguments 
as well as the conclusions being all strenuously in favour of the 
unity of our species, in opposition to sceptics and visionaries when 
they maintain that a plurality exist,—that both the red and the 
black man, are specifically divided not only from the white, but from 
each other. The manner of treatment and the nature of the facts 
adduced are such as are best suited to popular audiences, the author 
having studiously sought out whatever suggestions and illustrations 
he deemed would not only be most interesting, but most indicative 
of the breadth, the variety, the richness, and the importance of the 
domain designated Natural History. Comparative anatomy is an 
instructive and also an engaging study, the elements of which may 
be taught divested of all such technicalities as throw difficulties or 
dryness in the path of the general reader, as is demonstrated by 
Dr. Hall. Still, in preparing his Lectures for the press, we think 
he might have avoided some repetitions, and so combined or dove- 
tailed certain facts and doctrines as would have told still more forci- 
bly in the course of private perusal. As it is, his book is attractive, 
often impressive, and, upon the whole, valuable. His tone is ear- 
nest, serious, zealous, and religious; while his style is not more 
flowery, nor his sentiments more fervid than the object which he 
had in view by his teachings required, viz. to unfold, as well as to 
direct the student how to unfold for himself, many of the wonders 
and of the sublime truths contained in the book of nature. 
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*Crania Americana,” by the Professor of Anatomy in the medical 
department of Pennsylvania College at Philadelphia, is a work of 
extraordinary value and interest, the result of great learning and 
ability, as well as of elaborate research. As its title in full an- 
nounces, it contains ‘‘ A Comparative View of the Skulls of various 
Aboriginal Nations of North and South America; to which is pre- 
fixed An Essay on the Varieties of the Human Species, illustrated 
by seventy-eight plates and a coloured map.” ‘The work was 
published 2 considerable time ago, and forms one of the great 
authorities to which Dr. Hall has recourse, the ‘Transatlantic Pro- 
fessor’s Comparative View, as well as the prefixed Essay,—the 
whole conducted sith philosophic calmness and candour, with the 
most manifest desire io arrive at the truth, unswayed by theory or 
prepossession,—being calculated tu convince every inquirer, even 
upon scientific ground, and by the evidences drawn from nature, 
that whatever may be the varieties of the great human family, 
nevertheless that they all constitute but one genus and one species, 
Both of our doctors are very open to phrenological arguments ; and 
certainly, whatever may be said of the metaphysical reasonings of 
the school, or whatever may be the incredulity of man) regarding 
the promised social and moral benefits of the science, yet in the 
walks of physiology its disciples and supporters have unquestionably 
distinguished themselves. We therefore hold that they are worthy 
of a patient and a confiding hearing when they muster facts and 
arguments coacerning the v rity of our species, drawi: ii the course 
of examinations of skulls, brains, nerves, &c. 

Following the example of Dr. Hall, who has witi due acknow- 
ledgments fr eely mie himsel’ of whatever suggestions and illus- 
trations suited his purpose in the writings of preceding naturalists, 
we now look into his pages for samples of interesting facts connected 
with the animal kingdom. ‘Take first the developme: of insects 
as exemplified in the history of moths and butterflies :— 


The butterfly deposits a small egg not larger than a grain of mustard- 
seed. This gives birth to a caterpillar, having the external appearance 
and mechanical structure of a worm (moved by no less than four hundred 
muscles), with this difference, viz. containing in its interior the rudiments 
of the future insect, concealed however from view by a great number of 
membraneous coverings which are one after the other thrown off. While 
wearing this disguise the insect is termed larva, a name derived from the 
Latin ; larva signifying amask. Another change now takes place; the 
whole ‘of the coverings of the body being cast off, the insect next assumes 
the form of a pupa, or chrysalis, being covered by a shroud, presenting no 
appearance of external members, and retaining but feeble indications of 
life. In this condition it remains some time longer, perfecting in secret 
the development of its organs; until the period arrives, when, emerging 
from its prison, bursting the fetters with which it was bound, the wert 
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has become furnished with wings, which enable it to rank among the gay 
inhabitants of the air, and with rapidity to soar onward from flower to 
flower, to waft itself from place to place, to visit new scenes of pleasure 
and delight. 


Illustrative of the uniformity of the operations of nature, Dr. 
Hall aptly quotes a beautiful paragraph from a modern writer. We 
give fragments of it: ‘ ‘The lark now carols the same song, and in 
the same key, as when Adam first turned his enraptured ear to catch 
the moral. The owl first hooted in B flat, and it still loves the key, 
and it screams through no other octaves. In the same key has ever 
ticked the death-watch; while all the three noted chirps of the 
cricket have ever been in B since Tubal Cain first heard them in 
his smithy, or the Israelites in their ash ovens.” ‘* The tulip in its 
first bloom in Noah’s garden, emitted heat, four and a half degrees 
above the atmosphere, as it does at the present day.” ‘ Corals have 
ever grown edgeways in the ocean stream. Light millions two 
hundred and eighty thousand animalculz could as well live in a 
drop of water in the days of Seth as now. Flying insects had on 
their coats of mail in the days of Japhet, over which they have ever 
waved plumes of more gaudy feathers than the peacock ever 
dropped.” ‘‘ There was iron enough in the blood of the first forty- 
two men to make a ploughshare, as there is to-day, from whatever 
country you collect them. ‘The lungs of Abel contained a coil of 
vital matter one hundred and fifty-nine feet square, as mine; and 
the first inspiration of Adam consumed seventeen cubic inches of 
air, as do those of every adult reader.” 

Although illustrations clothed in language of the kind now 
quoted, which is also intended to be instructive in regard to par- 
ticular subjects in natura] history and physics, do in some of the 
cases proceed upon assumptions as to climate and as to creatures, 
that may hardly be consistent with the sobriety and strictness of 
science, yet unquestionably it is proper and necessary to investigate 
physiologically the minutest principles and parts of living and 
organized bodies. As Dr. Hall eloquently observes, the examina- 
tion of things of the most trifling import apparently, often leads to 
the most important results.” ‘They are like the marks in the forests 
by which an Indian detects the presence of friends or foes. A 
broken stick, a torn leaf, a flattened blade of grass, are signs many 
would pass over unnoticed; but to the practised eye of a denizen 
of the woods they are alike certain and expressive,—the key to the 
alphabet, by which he reads the book of nature. And so in ascend- 
ing each succeeding step of the ladder of existence new relations are 
comprehended between facts, which before appeared confused and 
isolated ; new objects for things that at one time appeared destitute 
of utility; new reasons for appreciating the wisdom of a Creator 


whose goodness is best discovered in studying his works, and whose 
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works an eternity would be insufficient to explore; new reasons for 
ao that Nature is but a name for an effect, whose cause is 
od. 

The opening chapters of Dr. Hall’s volume concern the different 
races of animals. He next proceeds to consider the manner of their 
original dispersion over the globe. Some naturalists, among whom 
Linneus figures, suppose that one region at first formed the only 
part of the earth that was inhabited by the originals of all plants 
and animals, as well as of mankind,—a lofty range of mountains, 
from the base to the summit of which could be found all the climates 
of the Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid Zones. Others contend, and 
to this class our author belongs, certainly against the literal meaning 
of the Mosaic account, that living creatures originated in many dif- 
ferent foci, that is, with the exception of the parents of the whole 
human race; which the most eminent naturalists and physiologists 
argue must have sprung from one pair, although ‘‘ Virey has divided 
mankind into two species; Dumolins into eleven; and Borey St. 
Vincent into no less than fifteen; whilst the French Professor Broc 
adds to these numerous sub-genera.” 

The illustrations and the arguments which Dr. Hall brings for- 
ward to support the doctrine of the unity of our species, and the 
mode in which he accounts for the varieties of the human race, are 
gathered from accessible authors. He adopts, for instance, Dr. 
Pritchard’s criteria. The general laws of the animal economy of all 
tribes and races are the same, such as the duration of life if placed 
in similar circumstances, and their susceptibility of the same conta- 
gions. Again, the diversities in mankind are strictly analogous to 
the varieties in form and colour which occur in the lower departments 
of the animal kingdom. How different are the colours of rabbits, 
cats, horses, &c. Local circumstances seem frequently to regulate 
colour. The swine of Piedmont are black, those of Norway, white, 
and those found in Bavaria, of a reddish brown. Such at least is 
the account given by Blumenbach, one of the very highest authori- 
ties. And he makes this remark,—* No naturalist has carried his 
scepticism so far as to doubt the descent of the domestic swine from 
the wild boar. I have no hesitation in saying that the difference 
between the cranium of the Negro and of the European, is not 
greater than that between the cranium of the wild boar and of the 
domestic swine.” 

Some of our readers may not be aware that white Negroes are 
to be met with among the black races of Africa: and in a note we 
find Dr. Hall giving the following testimony: ‘* My attention was 
drawn, a few days ago, by Mr. Charles Guthrie to a patient at the 
Ophthalmic Hospital. He was very tall, the features those of a 
Negro, the head long and narrow, and covered with crisp woolly 
hair. The skin was white, the hair yellow, and other characteristics 
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which were present convinced us that he was a true Albino. We 
were also made acquainted with the curious fact, that there is at 
present residing not far from London a child, the face, hands, arms, 
and neck of which are white, the legs and a portion of the abdomen 
being black. Some years ago a patient was brought to one of the 
London Hospitals partly black and partly white.” 

If it be said that these rare instances may arise from disease, or 
some unknown cause, so that they are to be dismissed as lusus 
nature, it may be answered that there are many instances “‘ recorded 
wherein surprising peculiarities have made their appearance in a 
race or family, and some few in which these have been transmitted 
to their descendants. For example, a singular change has taken place 
in the physical characters of the Funge, the conquerors of Sennaar, 
who, though descended from the Shilickh Negroes, have no longer 
the genuine characters of the Negro race.” Still, it must be ad- 
mitted, and is so by Dr. Hall, that the striking peculiarities which 
have arisen in the human race at a remote and unknown period, and 
which have become the characteristic marks of large nations, such 
as the black skin of the African, present difficult and even mysterious 
subjects which will perhaps ever baffle human and scientific inves- 
tigation; and after all Dr. Morton’s view may be the safest and 
soundest, viz. * that the same Omnipotence that created man, would 
adapt him at once to the physical as well as to the moral circum- 
stances in which he was to dwell upon the earth.” He also says in 
the remarkable work to which we are about to direct attention, that 
“it is indeed difficult to imagine that an all-wise Providence, after 
having by the deluge destroyed all mankind except the family of 
Noah, should have there to combat, and with seemingly uncertain 
and inadequate means, the great object of their dispersion; and we 
are left to the reasonable conclusion, that each race was adapted 
from the beginning to its peculiar local destination. In other words, 
it is assumed, that the physieal characteristics which distinguish the 
different races are independent of external causes.” 

But while there are acknowledged difficulties and darkness be- 
longing to these physical diversities, there are a far greater number, 
a much greater weight of corroboratives and proofs of unity and 
identity. Consider, for example, language, the power of speech, 
of reasoning, of imagining, of looking to a futurity, of worshipping 
and adoring, common to the Black, the Red, and the White! If you 
only examine skulls, the brain, the nervous functions of the most dis- 
tant varicties, there will occur ample proofs of the unity. It is perti- 
nently put by Dr. Hall, Is there any difference of an essential nature 
between the brain of a Negro and that of an European? In 
answer, he insists fairly that it is necessary to take the formation of 
the crania of the proper representatives of each race, and not such 
lone, say those of the despised and abused Africans, preserved in 
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Museums, and taken from unfortunate creatures kidnapped from 
the degraded class on the coast, or the offspring of slaves. Accordin 
to this method of proceeding, any village in England might furnish 
to a collector, skulls that would impugn in a distant country our 
claims for intelligence and superior development. Nay, “the tes- 
timony of many writers may be added to prove that the black and 
woolly-haired inhabitants of Africa have frequently beautiful fea- 
tures, and scarcely differ in form from the European nations, 
Again, on the other hand, it may be remarked, that individuals are 
frequently seen among other nations who strongly resemble the 
more characteristic form of the African, and that examples might 
easily be found in which all the peculiarities of the Negro coun- 
tenances are present. The fact is mentioned by Dr. Pritchard, and 
Soemmerring has cited Loder, who describes the skull of a Thurin- 
gian as affording the characteristics of the African race in a nation 
of Europe, and sprung from European parents.” 

But when the researches of Dr. Morton are examined and his 
facts and reasonings weighed thoroughly, the candid student will be 
convinced that there is no need for quoting exceptions in behalf of 
the doctrine of the unity of the human species, and that he may 
throw himself confidently upon general grounds and the unques- 
tioned types of entire nations, be they Red, Black, or White. 

The principal design of Dr. Morton’s work has been “to give 
accurate delineations of the crania of more than forty Indian nations, 
Peruvian, Brazilian and Mexican, together with a particularly ex- 
tended series from North America, from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic, and from Florida to the region of the Polar tribes. {spe- 
cial attention has also been given to the singular distortions of the 
skull caused by mechanical contrivances in use among various nations, 
Peruvians, Charibs, Natches, and the tribes inhabiting the Oregon 
territory.” He has also directed his particular attention to the 
crania met with in American mounds, which have been compared 
with relics found in similar conditions, and both of ancient and 
modern races, with the view of examining, by the evidence of osteo- 
logical facts, whether the American aborigines of all epochs, have 
belonged to one race, or to a plurality of races. 

We proceed to give an abstract of this very valuable and curious 
contribution to the natural history of man, part of which travels 
over old ground, and coincides with the views of former writers, @ 
still greater portion of the volume however being striking illustra- 
tions in a new path, lucidly and learnedly arranged, developed, and 
urged to important conclusions. 

The varieties of the human species have been the subject of great 
difference of opinions among naturalists, owing in a great measure 
to the imperfect knowledge possessed in this department of inquiry. 
Linneus referred all the human family ¢o five races. Buffon at one 
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time stood up for six, but afterwards came down to five; while 
Blumenbach, adopting Buffon’s arrangement, changed the names of 
some of the divisions and designated with greater accuracy, their 
geographical distribution. Cuvier admitted three only, the Caucasian, 
the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian; Malté Brun proposes sixteen. 
Dr. Morton adheres to Blumenbach’s arrangement in respect of divi- 
sions, but substitutes the term race for variety, and changing the 
order in which the German author considers some of them. He 
regards the human race as consisting of twenty-two families, which 
he places under the heads of the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the 
Malay, the American, and the Ethiopian races. 

The principal characteristics of each of these families are succinctly 
and clearly announced, although there can only be an approxima- 
tion to truth in such general distinctions. Even the anatomical 
features of the races are still confined to a few particulars, while 
many of these have been drawn from the inspection of a very limited 
number of specimens. How imperfect then must be the knowledge 
of the mental qualities and faculties of the different families. 
Indeed this branch of science is only in its infancy; the specifica- 
tion of what is present and of what is wanting, bears, in respect of 
this department, no parallel with what botanical travellers, for ex- 
ample, have accomplished in the way of definition and classification. 

The following, however, are the characteristics of the great divi- 
sions, according to Dr. Morton, together with the names of the sub- 
divisions. The Caucasian Race,—containing the Caucasian, the 
Germanic, the Celtic, the Arabian, the Lybian, the Nilotic, and the 
Indostanic families,—‘‘is characterized by a naturally fair skin, sus- 
ceptible of every tint; hair fine, long and curling, and of various 
colours. The skull is large and oval, and its anterior portion full 
and elevated. The face is small in proportion to the head, of an 
oval form, with well-proportioned features. The nasal bones are 
arched, the chin full, and the teeth vertical. ‘The race is distin- 
guished for the facility with which it attains the highest intellectual 
endowments.” 

The Mongolian Race, containing the Mongol-Tartar, the Turk- 
ish, the Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and the Polar families, *‘ is cha- 
racterized by a sallow or olive-coloured skin, which appears to be 
drawn tight over the bones of the face; long, black, straight hair, 
and thin beard. The nose is broad and short; the eyes are small, 
black, and obliquely placed, and the eye-brows arched and linear; 
the lips are turned, the cheek bones broad and flat, and the zygo- 
matic arches salient. The skull is oblong-oval, somewhat flattened 
at the sides, with a low forehead. In their intellectual character 
the Mongolians are ingenious, imitative, and highly susceptible of 
cultivation.” 

The Malay Race, containing the Malay, and the Polynesian fami- 
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lies, ‘is characterized by a dark complexion, varying from a tawny 
hue to a very dark brown. Their hair is black, coarse, and lank, 
and their eye-lids are drawn obliquely upwards at the outer angles, 
The mouths and lips are large, and the nose is short and broad, and 
apparently broken at its.root. The face is flat and expanded, the 
upper jaw projecting, and the teeth salient. The skull is high and 
squared or rounded, and the forehead low and broad. This race is 
active and ingenious, and possesses all the habits of a migratory, pre- 
dacious and maritime people.” 

The American Race, containing the American, and the Toltecan 
families, ‘‘ is marked by a brown complexion, long, black, lank hair, 
and deficient beard. The eyes are black and deep set, the brow 
low, the cheek bones high, the nose large and aquiline, the mouth 
large, and the lips tumid and compressed. The skull is small, wide 
between the parietal protuberances, prominent at the vertex, and 
flat on the occiput. In their mental character the Amerieans are 
averse to cultivation, and slow in aequiring knowledge; restless, 
revengeful, and fond of war, and wholly destitute of maritime ad- 
venture.” | 

The Ethiopian Race is divided into the Negro, the Caffrarian, 
the Hottentot, the Oceanic Negro, the Australian and the Alforian 
families, and ‘‘is characterized by a black complexion, and black, 
woolly hair; the eyes are large and prominent, the nose broad and 
flat, lips thick, and the mouth wide; the head long and narrow, the 
forehead low, the cheek bones prominent, the jaws projecting, and 
the chin small. In disposition, the negro is joyous, flexible, and 
indolent; while the many nations which compose this race present 
a singular diversity of intellectual character, of which the far extreme 
is the lowest grade of humanity.” 

Dr. Morton assumes the unity of the human species, contending 
that each race was adapted from the beginning, by an all-wise Pro- 
vidence, to its particular local disposition. In other words, that the 
physical characteristics which distinguish the different races, are 
independent of external causes. With regard to the American Race, 
whose colour he considers to be correctly designated, collectively 
speaking, by the phrase brown race,—although he remarks that 
while possessing this pervading and characteristic complexion, ‘‘ there 
are occasional deviations, including all the tints from a decided white 
to an unequivocally black skin,’—we have a number of minute 
descriptions, especially of the crania of more than seventy nations or 
tribes, illustrated by admirable plates, drawn from skulls mostly in 
his own possession. He is strongly of opinion that this race is dis- 
tinguished by certain physical traits that serve to identify its mem- 
bers in localities the most remote from each other. He also dis- 
covers in them numerous traces of a common origin, whether these 
specimens be of the barbarous nations of the new world, or of the 
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Toltecan family, which bears evidence of centuries of demi-civiliza- 
tion, now, however, lost. But the Polar tribes, or the Mongol 
Americans, he considers to be mixed families. He also names 
several subordinate distinguishable groups in the great American 
family. 

When coming to the novel and more proper field occupied and 
elucidated by Dr. Morton, it will be seen that many of his details 
and inquiries bear upon the vexed question of phrenology. He thus 
speaks in his dedication to J. S. Phillips, Esq. of Philadelphia: “It 
may, perhaps, be thought by some readers, that these details 
(referring to his many measurements of crania and of regions of 
brain) are unnecessarily minute, especially in the phrenological 
tables; and again, others would have preferred a work conducted © 
throughout on phrenological principles. In this study I am yet a 
learner, and it appeared to me the wiser plan to present the facts 
unbiassed by theory, and let the reader draw his own conclusions. 
You and I have long admitted the fundamental principles of phreno- 
logy, viz. that the brain is the organ of the mind, and that its dif- 
ferent parts perform different functions; but we have been slow to 
acknowledge the details of cranioscopy as taught by Dr. Gall, and 
supported and extended by subsequent observers. We have not, 
however, neglected this branch of inquiry, but have endeavoured to 
examine it in connexion with numerous facts, which can only be 
fully appreciated when they come to be compared with similar mea- 
surements derived from the other races of men.” His many minute 
details therefore are intended to eludicate the connexion, if there 
be any between particular regions, sizes, and forms of the skull and 
brain with particular mental qualities as discovered among the 
American tribes. 

Taking it for granted that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
these questions next arise: First, has the size of the brain,—health, 
age, and constitution being equal,—any, and if so, what influence, 
on the mental powers and displays? Secondly, are particular mental 
powers indicated by particular portions of the brain? The Doctor’s 
facts pursued and stated, without his being deterred by any preju- 
dice which many entertain towards phrenology, and recognizing 
only the business of a philosophical inquirer, may be understood, 
together with the conclusions at which he has arrived, from the brief 
view now to be given. 

We have seen that he divides the American nations into two 
great families, the Zoltecan and American; and he thus speaks: 
“It is in the intellectual faculties that we discover the greatest 
difference between them. In the arts and sciences of the former 
we see the evidences of an advanced civilization. From the Rio 
Gila in California, to the southern extremity of Peru, their archi- 
tectural remains are everywhere encountered to surprise the traveller 
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and confound the antiquary ; among these are pyramids, temples, 
grottos, bas-reliefs, and arabesques; while their roads, aqueducts, 
and fortifications, and the sites of their mining operations, suffi- 
ciently attest their attainments in the practical arts of life.” Dr. 
Morton has examined nearly one hundred Peruvian crania, and 
concludes that that country has been, at different times, peopled by 
two nations of differently formed crania, one of which is perhaps 
extinct, or at least exists only as blended by adventitious circum- 
stances, in very remote and scattered tribes of the present Indian 
vace. ‘“* Of these two families,” he says, ‘* that which was antecedent 
to the appearance of the Incas is designated as the Ancient Peru- 
vians, of which the remains have been found only in Peru, and 
especially in that division of it now called Bolivia. Their tombs, 
according to Mr. Pentland, abound on the shores and islands of the 
great lake Ziticaca, in the inter-alpine valley of the Desaquadera, 
and in the elevated valleys of the Peruvian Andes.” It is only 
from their tombs that any knowledge of their physical conformation 
has been obtained, the only difference from cognate nations being 
discovered from the head, ‘* which is small, greatly elongated, narrow 
in its whole length, with a very retreating forehead, and possessing 
more symmetry than is usual in the skulls of the American race. 
The face projects, the upper jaw is thrust forward, and the teeth 
are inclined outward. ‘The orbits of the eyes are large and rounded, 
the nasal bones salient, the zygomatic arches expanded ; and there 
is a remarkable simplicity in the sutures that connect the bones of 
the cranium.” A drawing is presented as an illustrative type of the 
cranial peculiarities of this people, and is very remarkable, especi- 
ally when compared with the modern Peruvian skull, afterwards to 
be noticed. The following is the description of the ancient speci- 
men: * Though the forehead retreats rapidly, there is but little 
expansion at the sides, and from the face to the occiput, inclusive, 
there is a narrowness that seems characteristic of the race. The 
posterior view represents the skull elevated in that region, without 
any unnatural width at the sides, and the vertical view sufficiently 
confirms the latter fact.” We pass over the Doctor’s methods of 


measurement, but quote the results in the case of the ancient 
Peruvian :— 


Longitudinal diameter. . . . . . . ~ 73 inches 
Parietal do. . , ese 2 Se 2h 
Frontal Divie #«¢££*«ss*« «+ —— 2 
Vertical do, ~ « « « « OS ae 
Inter-mastoid arch. . . . . . . . s 14 do. 
Inter-mastoid line . . . . . . . «+ « 43 = do. 
Occipito-frontal arch . . . 1. we 1S do. 
Horizontal periphery . . . . . « «© . 19°8 do. 


Extreme length of head and face. . . . . 82 = do. 
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Internal capacity . . . . « « « « «+ 81°5 cubic inches. 
Capacity of the anterior chamber. . . . . 31°5 do. 
Capacity of the posterior chamber . . . . 50 do. 


Capacity of the coronal region . . . . . 16°25 do. 
Facial angle. . . . «© « « « « « « @5 degrees. 


This skull was found about a mile from the town of Arica, on 
the south side of a cemetery of ancient Peruvians. ‘* The surface is 
covered with sand an inch or two deep, which being removed dis- 
covers a stratum of salt, three or four inches in thickness, that 
spreads all over the hill. The body (to which this had belonged) 
was placed in a squatting posture, with the knees drawn up, and 
the hands applied to the sides. The whole was enveloped in a 
coarse, but close fabric, with stripes of red, which has withstood 
wonderfully the destroying effects of ages, for these interments 
were made before the conquest, although at what period is 
unknown.” 

The average internal capacity of the Caucasian or European 
head, we are told by Dr. Morton, is at least 90 cubic inches. In 
three of the ancient adult Peruvians, he found it to be only 73. 
The mean capacity of the anterior chamber is about one half of that 
of the posterior, while the mean facial is but 67 degrees. It would, 
he says, be natural to suppose that a people with heads so small 
and badly formed would occupy the lowest place in the scale of 
human intelligence ; whereas he considers it ascertained that civili- 
zation existed in Peru anterior to the advent of the Incas, and that 
those anciently civilized people constituted the identical nations 
whose extraordinary skulls are the subjects of his present inquiry. 
This discrepancy, if it should be afterwards proved by a larger 
induction of facts, will furnish, we should think, some important 
difficulties to phrenologists, who, although they may not insist that 
the absolute quantity of the brain gives the key to the ascertainment 
of the largeness of the mind, or the power of its manifestation, yet 
maintain that certain relative proportions of the different parts of 
the brain inform the inquirer with regard to the characters of 
nations and individuals. 

A strenuous partizan phrenologist would be ready to argue that 
the ancient Peruvian skulls were compressed by art, and that con- 
sequently certain portions of the brain may thus have been dis- 
placed without being destroyed; just as the spine is treated, yet 
afterwards performs its proper functions, in the hump-back. But 
Dr. Morton, while discovering nothing remarkable about the con- 
formation of the ancient Peruvians, as compared with the cognate 
nations, except in that of the head, is also satisfied “ that it appears 
to be of the natural form, unaltered by art.” He however finds 
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that mechanical pressure has been practised by certain Indian tribes ; 
those with the flat-heads, for example. 

Dr. Morton has exhibited uncommon diligence and antiquarian 
skill in disinterring, as it were, the characteristics, physical, intellec- 
tual, social, and moral, of the ancient Peruvians; so that his work, 
independently of the arguments which it furnishes in support of a 
doctrine regarding the unity of the human race, so accordant with 
that taught in Scripture, and by philanthropy and brotherhood, 
presents a rich treasury for the historian and the general inquirer 
into remote ages. 

Before leaving the ancient part of his subject, we may state, 
according to certain of his descriptive remarks, that Atacama, the 
chosen sepulchre of the Peruvian tribes for many ages, possesses a 
climate which tends rather to the desiccation than to the decay of 
the dead, the sand and salt of the desert having contributed to the 
same end. In consequence of these circumstances, ‘ the lifeless 
bodies of whole generations of the former inhabitants of Peru may 
now be examined, like those of the Theban catacombs, after the 
lapse of centuries, perhaps of thousands of years. The great number 
of desiccated bodies remaining in these regions, serve to convey an 
idea of the vast population that has, at different periods, derived its 
subsistence from that country.” 

Reet noticed the barbarous custom of mechanically compress- 

the skull to a particular shape, practised by certain nations, we 
may add that-Dr. Morton gives an interesting description of the 
instrument and process by means of which the flat-headed tribes of 
Columbia River accomplish their purpose; and he remarks that, 
*« besides the depression of the head, the face is widened and pro- 
jected forwards by the process, so as materially to diminish the 
facial angle; the breadth between the parietal bones is greatly 
augmented, and a striking irregularity of the two sides of the 
cranium almost invariably follows ; yet the absolute internal capa- 
city of the skull is not diminished, and, strange as it may seem, the 
intellectual faculties suffer nothing. "The latter fact is proved by 
the concurrent testimony of all travellers who have written on the 
subject.” In 1839 the Doctor himself had an interview with a full 
blood Chenouk, in Philadelphia, who was twenty years old, and 
who had been three years in charge of missionaries. He had 
acquired great proficiency in the English language, and appeared 
** to possess more mental acuteness than any Indian I had seen, 
was communicative, cheerful, and well-mannered.” Yet his skull 
was as much distorted by mechanical compression as any skull of 
his tribe, in Dr. Morton's possession. The measurements were 
these, diameter, 7°5 inches; parictal diameter, 6°9 
inches ; frontal ahi Gl inches ; breadth between the cheek 
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bones, 6°1 inches; facial angle, about 73 degrees. According to 
our author, the forms of the skull produced by compression, never 
become congenital, even in successive generations, but the charac- 
teristic form is always preserved, unless when art has actually dis- 
torted it. 

Returning to Peru and the modern race, viz., the Incas, who 
took possession of that region about the eleventh century of the 
Christian era—a period corresponding with that of the migration of 
the Toltecans from Mexico, the most civilized nation of that coun- 
try, the modern Peruvians being therefore held to have had a 
common origin with the ancient Mexicans—we find Dr. Morton 
speaking in the following terms: ‘* The modern Peruvians differ 
little in person from the Indians around them, being of the middling 
stature, well limbed, and with small feet and hands. Their faces 
are round; their eyes small, black, and rather distant from each 
other; their noses are small, the mouth somewhat large, and 
the teeth remarkably fine. Their complexion is a dark brown, and 
their hair long, black, and rather coarse.” Along with very consi- 
derable refinement and proofs of mental advancement, some of the 
observances of the Incas were those of gross and cruel savages. 
They paid little regard to matrimonial engagements. Polygamy 
was lawful, but not prevalent. Sensuality and filth were charac- 
teristic of them. The hair of their mummies abounds with desic- 
cated vermin. Child-murder was common. Simplicity distinguished 
their religious system, and was divested of those bloody rites which 
were common with the Aztecs of Mexico. They believed in one 
God, in the immortality of the soul, and in future rewards and 
punishments. ‘The sun and moon were the objects of worship, to 
which they erected temples and formed idols. ‘They consecrated 
virgins, in the same manner as practised in modern convents. But 
while their religious system was simple and unstained with the 
bloody rites of neighbouring tribes, their funeral ceremonies were 
shocking and ferocious. On the death of a chief, a number of 
human victims—women, boys, and servants—were buried, to attend 
on the departed in the next world. 

How different is the shape and the dimensions of a modern 
Peruvian head, compared with that of the ancient type already 
described! The skull of the modern is striking on account of 
its small size, and of its quadrangular form. ‘ The occiput is 
greatly compressed, sometimes absolutely vertical; the sides are 
swelled out, and the forehead is somewhat elevated, but very 
retreating. The skulls are remarkable for their irregularity. The 
result of the measurement of twenty-three of the pure Inca 
skulls gives the mean of the internal capacity to be 73 cubic 
inches, “ which is probably lower than that of any other people 
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now existing, not excepting the Hindoos.” The mean of the 
anterior chamber is 32, of the posterior, 42, of the coronal 
region, 12 cubic inches. "The highest measure of the coronal region 
is 20°5, and the smallest, 9°25 cubic inches. The mean facial 
angle is 75 degrees. The heads of nine Peruvian children appear 
to be nearly, if not quite as large, as those of children of other 
nations at the same age. 

The modern Peruvians were conquered by Pizarro with an insig- 
nificant force. This fact, together with several other remarkable 
agreements with phrenological nomenclature and asserted functions, 
has been heartily welcomed by members of that school. 

We next notice a skull which differs very widely, as represented 
in a drawing, from each of the two of which we have already given 
a brief account. It is of a Huron, one of the five nations composing 
the Iroquois confederacy. These tribes “ were proud, audacious, 
and vindictive, untiring in the pursuit of an enemy, and remorse- 
less in the gratification of their revenge. ‘Their religious ideas were 
vague, and their cautiousness and cunning proverbial. They were 
finally subdued and nearly exterminated “by the Anglo-Americans 
in 1779. Some miserable remnants of them, ruined by intoxicating 
liquors, still exist in the state of New York.” The following are 
the average measurements oi the skulls of these nations: internal 
capacity, 88; coronal region, 15; anterior chamber, 31°5; poste- 
rior chamber, 50 cubic inches. 

We shall not go further into any of the more minute descriptions 
and measurements of tribes and nations, such as of the skulls of 
Chilians, and soon. Indeed, without a patient perusal of Dr. Mor- 
ton’s work, to which other hands have contributed, it is impossible 
fully to understand his principles and details of measurement, or to 
be able to compare them with phrenological rules. Enough has 
been said and quoted by us, however, to direct persons curious in 
such investigations to the great and novel work before us, from 
which we shall now extract some of the general results arrived at 

by the Professor. 

He tells us that the intellectual faculties of the Great American 
family appear to be of a decidedly inferior cast, when compared with 
those of the Caucasian and Mongolian races. ‘* They are not only 
averse to the restraints of education, but for the most part incapable 
of a continued process of reasoning on abstract subjects. Their 
minds seize with avidity on simple truths, while they at once reject 
whatever requires investigation and analysis. ‘Their proximity, for 
more than two centuries, to European institutions, has made scarcely 
any appreciable change in their mode of thinking or their manner 
of life; and as to their own social condition, they are probably in 
most respects what they were at the primitive epoch of their exist- 
ence. They have made few or no improvements in building their 
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houses or their boats.” Dr. Morton goes on to say, #hat their 
inventive and imitative faculties are of a low order. ‘They have no 
taste for the arts or sciences. Even when they have been educated 
well, in regard to language, and have tasted for years the blessings 
of civilized life, they never lose an innate love of their own national 
usages, and generally resume them as soon as an opportunity offers. 
“However much the benevolent mind may regret the inaptitude of 
the Indian for civilization, the affirmative of the question seems to 
be established beyond a doubt. His moral and physical nature are 
alike adapted to his position among the races of men, and it is as 
reasonable to expect the one to be changed asthe other. The struc- 
ture of his mind appears tu be different from that of the white man, 
nor can the two harmonize ‘ thei social relations except on the 
mos: limited scale.” {very one knows, however, that the mind 
expands by culture; oF cai we yet undertake to tel] how nearly 
the {ndian» would approach to the Caucasian after education had 
beer bestowed on a single family through several successive gene- 
rations. 

We subjoin one of the Professor’s tables, with certain explana- 
tions not only as giving z striking diversity o! internal capacity of 
the cranium in the different races of wen, but as 2 proof of his exces- 
sive pains-taking and perseverance; a perseverance not yet exhausted. 
At least, wher the present work wes sent to the press, he said that 
his task was not yet completed, and that he hoped to publish a 
“supplementary volume, iv which it wil) be my aim to extend and 
revise both the anatomical anc phrenologica) tables, and to give 




















basal views of at least « part of the crania delineated.” ‘Now for 
the table :— 
—y No. of pore ny _ Largest | _ Smallest 
Skulls. otle tetien | the series. in the series. 
| 

1. Caucasian 52 87 109 | 75 

2. Mongolian 10 | 83 93 69 

3. Malav . 18 | 81 89 64 

4. American 147. | ~— 80 100 60 

o. Kthiopian . 20 | 78 | 94 65 





The Caucasians were, with a single exception, derived from the 
lowest and least educated class of society; the number of individuals 








in each nation being as follows :— 
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Anglo-American. . . . « « «  G 
German, Swissand Dutch. .... 7 
Celtic, Irish and Scots . . .... 7 
English. . . oe «© e wo « & 
Guanché (Lybian) ce wee ec ea A 
Spanish. . . ee ee «© oe B 
a ee es ee ee ee 
Europeans not ascertained . . . . . 23 
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The Mongolians that were measured, consisted of Chinese and 
Ksquimaux, ‘and what appeared remarkable to Dr. Morton was that 
three of the latter gave a mean of 86 cubic inches, while seven 
Chinese gave but 82. 

The Malays embraced Malays Proper, and Polynesians, thirteen 
of the former and five of the latter; the mean of each presenting 
but a fractional difference from the mean of all. 

The Ethiopians were all unmixed negroes, and nine of them 
native Africans. Respecting the American Race, this is given as 
an appendix to what has been detailed in the work, and is a very 
striking fact,—that of the American nations the Peruvians had the 
smallest heads, while those of the Mexicans were something larger, 
and those of the barbarous tribes the largest of all; viz.— 


Peruvians . .. . . 76 cubic inches. 
Toltecan nations Mexicans .....%9 do. 
Barbarous tribes . . . 80 do. 


We conclude with two passages from Dr. Hall’s volume :— 


Such are the races of men. How different their complexions—how 
peculiar their formation! and yet Dr. Morton, after years of laborious 
research, comes to the same conclusion as the most distinguished writers 
on the varieties of the human species,—viz. that the different races of men 
constitute but one genus and one species. The geographical distribution 
of the human race is doubtless one of the most interesting problems in his- 
tory; the oldest records seldom allude to an uninhabited country ; and 
we have already seen that seas and mountains have presented but trifling 
barriers to the peopling of the earth. The condition of our species under 
these infinitely varied circumstances is less the effect of coercion than of 
choice. Thus the Esquimaux, surrounded by an atmosphere that freezes 
mercury, rejoices in his snowy desert, and languishes in misery when 
removed to what we consider a more genial climate. On the other hand, 
the inhabitant of the burning plains of the torrid regions of Africa, oppressed 
by a vertical sun and often delirious with thirst, fancies no other part of 
the world so delightful a paradise as his own. The arid province of Chaco 
in Paraguay, which the Spaniards describe “‘as a desert,” is the abode of 
forty Indian tribes, who think no part of the world so desirable or delightful. 
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Another singular circumstance may be mentioned illustrative of this sub- 
ject, viz. that the most extensive migrations have been for the most part 
confined to the Temperate Zones. It is rare, for example, to discover the 
Polar tribe wandering to-the south, or the people of the Torrid Zones 
attempting to establish themselves in a colder climate. It is in the civi- 
lized nations of modern times, in which the spirit of migratory enterprise 
knows no limit, that exceptions to this rule are to be discovered. 


The fact that Europeans, those nations who are said to stand at 
the top of the intellectual scale—to have the finest brains, can live 
in the Torrid as well as in the Frigid Zone, ought to go far to 
prove their identity in regard to origin, with the natives of those 
extreme regions. The passage we have last of all to copy out from 
Dr. Hall’s work harmonizes well with our own sentiments, and forms 
a good close to our paper :— 


The result of this investigation enables us to conclude that the three 
sons of Noah overspread and repeopled the earth. This is so expressly 
stated in Scripture, that had I not to reason against those who unhappily 
disbelieve such evidence, we might here stop. Let us, however, once 
more consider how far the truth of this declaration is substantiated by 
other evidence. Enough has been written to prove that there is a curious, 
if not a remarkable analogy between the predictions of Noah on the future 
descendants of his three sons and the actual state of those races generally 
supposed to have arisen from them. Cuvier and other learned physiolo- 
gists are of opinion that the primary varieties of the human form are but 
three, the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. This number corresponds 
with that of Noah’s sons: assigning, therefore, the Mongolian race to 
Japheth, and the Ethiopian to Ham, the Caucasian—the noblest race—will 
belong to Shem, the third son of Noah, himself descended from Seth, the 
third son of Adam. That the primary distinctions of the human varieties 
are but three, has been further maintained by the erudite Dr. Pritchard, 
who, while he discards the nomenclature both of Blumenbach and Cuvier, 
as implying absolute divisions, arranges the leading varieties of the human 
skull under three sections, differing from those of Cuvier only in name. 
That the three sons of Noah, who were “to replenish the earth,” and on 
whose progeny very important destinies were pronounced, should give 
birth to different races, is what might reasonably be conjectured. Still, 
that the observations of those who do, and of those that do not believe the 
Mosaic history, should tend to confirm its truth, by pointing out in what 
these three races do actually differ, both physically and morally, is, to say 
the least, a singular coincidence. In short, it amounts to presumptive 
evidence that a mysterious and very beautiful analogy pervades through- 
out, and teaches us to look beyond natural causes, in attempting to account 
for effects apparently interwoven in the plans of the Omnipotent. 
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Art. Il.—The History of Texas. By N. D. Marttiarp, Esq. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Maitiarp’s History of Texas, from the Discovery of the Country 
to the present Time; and the Cause of her Separation from the 
Republic of Mexico, is as wholly anti-Texan as it is possible 
for any man, even for Mr. Kennedy, to be thoroughly on the 
opposite side. But the one-sidedness of the author before us 
may be more easily accounted for, according to his own showing, 
than the partiality evinced by the other writer; for we learn that, 
having arrived in Texas at the beginning of 1840, in search of 
better health, remaining only till the following July, but having in 
the meanwhile been called to the Texan bar, he returned witha 
more decided hatred of the land of promise than can easily be 
explained as the result of such short experience. Perhaps, in the 
very circumstance of having chosen Texas for a ‘‘ barrister-at-law’s” 
sphere of ambition may be discovered that over-sanguine tempera- 
ment which naturally rushes to extremes, and displays revulsions 
as violent as they are sudden. Be this as it may, we have as indig- 
nant and as disparaging a history as ever we perused of any new 
country ; so indignant and bitter indeed towards Texas itself and 
its Yankee colonists on the one hand, and so favourable towards 
Mexico and all that is Mexican on the other, that such a picture 
could only be produced by the darkest colours when opposed to 
the brightest. It requires these brilliant and winning features to 
be studied as well as the composition of what on the other side is 
gloomy and revolting, before any satisfactory mode of accounting 
for the present phenomenon can be reached; whereas, he who is 
extremely anxious to arrive at the intermediate truth, perhaps will 
do well to blend the component parts of the two pictures into a 
new and a single work of his own. 

Mr. Maillard’s production is not so elaborate nor so workman-like 
as that by Mr. Stephens, although he appears to have as freely 
adopted the compiler’s scissors and paste. He first gives us a rapid 
sketch of the history of Texas. The geography, the topography, 
and the statistics of the country follow; the use of transatlantic 
documents, not a few of them requiring confirmation by impartial 
testimony, being unreascnably liberal. His suggestions and warn- 
ings to emigrants are more worthy of attention; although he cannot 
be supposed to have actual experience to any very wide and minute 
extent for his corroborations. He does not deny that there is fer- 
tile land in the country; that is, on the levels towards the sea. 
But then, according to him, this belt is much flooded in the rainy 
season, at the same time that it is unsusceptible of draining. The 
insects that by other writers are stated to be very troublesome, are 
represented by Mr. M. as terrible pests, rivalling Egypt in these 
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respects even as depicted in the days of Pharaoh's plagues. This 
is not all; the climate he pictures, contrary to former describers, 
as on a par with the animated enemies. We quote part of his 
account relative to this evil :— 


The territory of Texas, extending from 27 deg. 30 min. to the 42nd 
parallel of North latitude on the West, and from about the 29th to the 
34th of North latitude on the East, and from about 94 deg. 30 min. of 
West longitude, is exposed on the Southern and Eastern extremities, and 
for two or three degrees from the coast towards the interior, to all the 
varieties and inconveniences of a Tropical climate ; and on the Northern 
and Western, from about the 35th of North latitnde, to the perpetual snow 
and frost of the Frigid Zone. This region, however, is visited during the 
summer months by an ardent sun; while the atmosphere throughout the 
former of the last-named limits is either very wet, cold, or sultry. At the 
beginning of spring (March) it is generally very wet and cold, the thermo- 
meter seldom rising above 45 deg. ; but towards the close of the spring 
(May) it suddenly becomes sultry, the thermometer reaching as high as 95 
deg. ‘This sudden transition produces among the inhabitants fever and 
ague, congestive and jungle fever, while vegetation makes but little 
progress. 

In summer, the ordinary range of the thermometer is from 95 to 
105 deg.; but it frequently touches 125 deg., when the rapid progress 
that vegetation makes appears almost supernatural; and the sun, by 
imparting vitality to every species of filth on the surface of the earth, fills 
the air with innumerable tribes of insects, whose existence renders life an 
intolerable burden. This season also brings its epidemics, yellow and 
bilious fevers. 

In autumn, the thermometer falls gradually until it reaches 60 deg., and 
the weather becomes more congenial for a short time ; when the autumnal 
rains or rainy season sets in, and continues all through the winter and 
greater part of the spring, accompanied by awful thunder, lightning, and 
northerly winds, which search the frame with an indescribable acuteness, 

The baneful influence of these sudden transitions of the atmosphere on 
the animal is only equalled by their destructive influence on the vegetable 
family that covers the face of the earth, which is as rich as any in the 
world ; but everything it produces, whether planted by nature or the hand 
of man, is no sooner above ground than it is matured, and vanishes as if 
by some convulsive effort of nature. The flowers on the prairies are of a 
single day’s creation, showing themselves in all their primitive and exqui- 
site beauty in the evening; but the next day’s sun reduces them to a cin- 
der or inundates them with water, which varies in depth (during the rainy 
season) from eighteen inches to four, and in some places eight feet. At 
the close of this season these waters do not disappear. 


True, the higher regions are not so polluted and pestiferous ; but 
then these, according to our author, are the habitations of savage 
and warlike Indians, who, besides, are hostile to the sympathizers ; 


and therefore settlers ought to shun them. Even the White colo~ 
02 
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nists are composed of desperate characters ; and such is the condi- 
tion of the finances of the republic that loans on its credit are in 
the worst odour. As respects labourers, the country is represented 
as unpromising; seeing, that, independent of the various drawbacks 
already mentioned, the existence of slavery renders the empleyment 
of free persons disreputable. 

The history of Texas for the last fifty years has been chiefly that 
of revolution and bloodshed, and on the part of speculators and 
adventurers, as well as of the Mexican strugglers to maintain an 
uncertain authority. The present possessors and rulers of the 
country are the vilest rebels and invaders, in the view of Mr. Mail- 
lard; whilst those who have abetted them stand chargeable with 
the grossest inconsistency and error. He says,— 


Those who believe what Mr. Kennedy and others of his category have 
written of Taxes and the Texans, Mexico and the Mexicans, will of course 
doubt the impartiality to which I lay claim But let them for one moment 
reflect upon the identity of causes, principles, and men who robbed Mexico 
of Texas, and of those who wanted, and still want, to rob this country of 
the Canadas. There is not a public writer in England who does not fully 
understand and detest the character and designs of the sympathizers of the 
north ; and yet (if we are to attribute reviews to the editors of the papers, 
where they have appeared, and not to other influences) there is scarcely 
one who does not profess to believe Mr. Kennedy’s description of the 
modern Texan, who is neither more nor less than a sympathizer of the 
south, who has succeeded in his object. Why should the same man be an 
execrable villain on the frontier of Canada, and a worthy Texan on 
the borders of Mexico? And why should the same deeds which are 
decried and punished in the north, not be equally so in the south? Crimes 
do not change their nature, nor the rights of nations vary, with a mere dif- 
ference of latitude: the Mexicans, exposed to similar outrages with our- 
selves, have had and have the same right to resist them; and while we 
reject the doctrines and sympathies of Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie as trea- 
sonable and destructive to ourselves, in common justice we must equally 
repudiate the doctrines and sympathies of Mr. William Kennedy, as pro- 
moting treason and sedition against the Mexicans. 


Again,— 


The invasion of the United States by Mexico, by every law of nations, 
would have been fully justified by the example of General Jackson in 
Florida, the then recent invasion of Mexican territory by the United States’ 
army under General Gaines, and the open recruiting in New Orleans and 
the southern states of soldiers to fight in Texas, and to be paid by large 
slices of that Mexican territory. It is a feature distinctive of the diplomacy 
of the United States to understand the laws of nations in one sense as they 
affect themselves, and in quite a different as they affect their neighbours. 
Hence arose the loud outcry respecting the outrage to their territory in 
the affair of the Caroline, though nothing compared to that committed by 
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themselves upon the sovereignty of Spain in Florida, and of Mexico in 
Texas; and hence will arise the necessity of the nations of the world put- 
ting down the North-American republic entirely, unless they consent to 
be guided by the same rules which they apply to others, and to exercise 
that repressive authority over their frontier population that will permit 
their neighbours to live in peace and safety. I would recommend my 
Lord Palmerston to read an exceedingly well-written and able pamphlet 
by the Mexican general, Don Jose Maria Tornel, formerly secretary-of- 
war, entitled Texas, and the United States of America in their Relations 
with the Mexican Republic, as showing the perfidious policy, and worse 
than Punic faith, of the United States to Mexico, and the true origin of the 
base and ungrateful rebellion of the Texans. No one who will read that 
pamphlet, and carefully consider its contents with relation to the facts 
stated, will fail to deplore the recognition of Texas as a great calamity,— 
to consider the conduct of General Jackson, and his administration in that 
affair, as a blot in the history of the United States,—and to concur with 
Senor Tornel, who condenses his opinion of the political creed of the North- 
American republic in these emphatic words: “their desire is their right, 
and their own convenience is their justice.” If this hold true of the North- 
Americans, which I believe it does, it holds doubly true of those citizens 
of the United States who have usurped Texas, and there assumed to them- 
selves a local habitation and a name, at the expense of the owners of the 
soil, and of the British creditors of Mexico, and to the scandal of all the 
good and just amongst mankind. 


But it is not necessary that we dwell upon the political. The 
following statement of events, however, has an historical import- 
ance, enabling the reader also to perceive what are our author's 
views of the share which the Anglo-Americans had in the pre- 
sent occupation of Texas, a country which, to take a moderate 
and unempassioned method of expression, seems, if not destined to 
reach the loftiest eminence in the rank of nations, may yet figure 
conspicuously in a mercantile and productive capacity. 

In accounting for the change of relations that has arisen with 
respect to Mexico, and its independence as formally recognized by 
a treaty of amity and commerce with England in 1825, we are 


told :— 


The Mexicans, having obtained the recognition of their independence by 
England, soon found the means of effacing the last remains of Spanish 
power in Mexico; and energetic measures were taken by the illustrious 
Victoria (president of the Mexican republic, and champion of abolition) to 
improve the condition of the internal provinces of the republic; and with 
this view a national colonization-law was passed by the Mexican congress, 
March 24, 1825. Many Americans from the United States availed them- 
selves of this law to settle in Texas. Bred in a country which is the hot- 
bed of slavery, and where they were taught to live by the sweat from the 
brow of their fellow-creatures, rather than apply themselves to any indus- 
trious pursuit to get their daily bread, they (the Anglo-Americans) were 
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not above recourse to base stratagem to perpetuate the horrors of slavery, 
and so pollute the institutions of a free people by their presence. During 
the period that elapsed between the passing of the act by congress, and 
the promulgation of the decree by the president for the abolition of slavery, 
the Anglo-Americans previously settled in Texas had time to get their 
slaves bound to them as apprentices for the term of ninety-nine years, 
which they did, and thus the law was evaded by all new-comers. The 
news of the abolition of slavery by Mexico soon spread far and wide over 
the United States of America. By the northern states of the union it was 
well received, while the slave-holding states of the south viewed it with 
serious apprehension; and agents were immediately sent from New Orleans 
to Mexico to revolutionize the country, and thus produce bloodshed and 
fresh scenes of horror, which were to be attributed to the emancipation of 
the slaves. These agents, amounting to three or four hundred, with Mr. 
Poinsett (himself a Virginian slave-holder), the representative of the United 
States, at their head, formed themselves into a society of a masonic order; 
and as such they commenced their work by attacking i a violent manner, 
through the press, the Escoceres, or Scotch lodge of masons, in which, 
however, be it known, there never was any British subject. The Escoceres 
were opposed to slavery, and unremitting in their exertions to get the 
decree for its abolition promulgated, in which they no sooner succeeded 
than they abandoned the field to their opponents of the New-York lodges, 
of which several North-Americans, and some French and Italian adven- 
turers, were very active members. From the fall of San Antonio in 1813, 
Texas remained but little disturbed until the spring of 1827, when an 
attempt was made by a handful of desperate characters from the United 
States to establish Texas as an independent republic, under the name 
of Fredonia. But the Anglo-American colonists who entered Texas with 
Austin, and who were at this period most busily employed in cultivating 
their newly acquired domains, refused to engage in this rebellious scheme; 
and, failing to gain the co-operation of the native Indians, the Fredonian 
government was soon dissolved, and the rebels killed or dispersed by the 
Mexicans. The principal objection of the Fredonians to the Mexican 
government, says Mrs. Holley, was, that it ‘‘ prohibited slavery within its 
territory.”” And indeed she might have added, that it was the only real 
objection the Texans could by any possibility bring at any subsequent 
period against the government of Mexico to justify their conduct towards 
the Mexicans, who were, in truth, their generous benefactors. Although 
the Fredonian scheme failed, yet it suggested to others the idea of attempt- 
ing similar undertakings; and from this period Anglo-American colonists, 
who amounted to about 8000 souls, seized every opportunity of opposing 
the federal government of Mexico, by whom they were at all times treated 
with the most profound consideration, and to whom, as I have before 
stated, the Texans owed an indubitable debt of gratitude. However, their 
opposition to the federal government at last became so intolerable, that 
the Mexican authorities sent a large body of troops into Texas ; and thus 
order would in all probability have been maintained, but for the revolution 
which was then raging in Mexico, 
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During the conflicts that occurred with uncertain results, there 
were the atrocities and massacres of frequent occurrence, and on each 
side, that have disgraced Spanish and also American wars. The 
attack of Alamo, for instance, in the progress of which David 
Crockett met his death, exhibits Santa Anna in his blood-stained 
career, and when the Texans were obliged to cry for quarter, but 
which was refused. A retreat being attempted, those who crossed 
the walls were cut down. Another person of considerable notoriety 
was slain,—the man who invented the “ Bowie-knife,” which, we 
are told by Mr. M., is the tenant of every Texan’s bosom. This 
person was Razin Bowie, who receives this obituary :— 


Bowie was a reckless drunkard, who had squandered his property, and was 
subsequently obliged to fly from his country (the United States), for slay- 
ing aman inaduel. This fact is well known in Texas, and was thus told 
me by a friend of Bowie’s, who was present when Razin Bowie fought a 
duel with knives across a table at the Alamo, a few days before Santa Anna 
took it. His first duel was fought at Natchez, on the Mississippi, in the 
fall of 1834. A dispute arose at a card-table, in the middle of the day, 
between Bowie and a man named Black. The lie was given by Bowie to 
his opponent, and at the same moment drawing his knife, (which was a 
case one, with a blade about four inches long, such as the Americans always 
carry in their pockets), he challenged the man to fight, which was accepted ; 
and Black having taken his seat opposite Bowie, at a small square table, 
the conflict began. It had lasted about twenty minutes, during which 
time both parties were severely cut, when Bowie rose from the table, and 
with a desperate oath rushed upon his antagonist, who immediately fell 
dead at his feet. The inconvenience felt by Bowie on this occasion from 
the smallness of the knife, having called forth the exercise of his debauched 
and sanguinary mind, he invented a weapon which would enable him, to 
use his own words, “ to rip a man up right away.” This task he accom- 
plished during his exile in Texas, and which was the only legacy he could 
leave his young and adopted republic; indeed, it is all she can show of 
her citizen, his body having been burnt by the Mexicans, and his ashes 
swept from the face of the earth by the passing winds. The real Bowie- 
knife has a two-edged blade, about nine inches long, slightly curved towards 
the point, and sufficiently thick in the back to serve as a chopper, in which 
way it is very formidable, but not so much so as in thrusting; the blade 
is covered with a sheath, and, when neatly got up, as some of them are, it 
forms a pretty ornament enough when peeping from under the corner of 
the waistcoat, or over the waistband of a pair of Texan trowsers. I need 
scarcely apologise to the reader for this digression, as the record of the fate 
of all such monsters is due to the lovers of humanity. 


Santa Anna’s reverses soon followed, and Texas became to all 
political and territorial results independent, that independence hav- 
ing at length been recognized, not merely by several of the con- 
tinental powers of Europe, but by Lord Palmerston in the name of 
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England. If, however, we are to take the present author’s account 
as correct, the governors of Texas are at this moment in a bad 
plight, not only because their credit as borrowers is gone, and 
because the affairs of the Republic are in an embarrassed condition, 
but because a war with Mexico appears inevitable, and the savage 
hostile Indians threaten the new state, and terribly alarm the 
settlers. And of what or of whom are these settlers composed ? 
This is Mr. Maillard’s statement in answer to such a question :— 


The present inhabitants of Texas consist of three distinct classes— 
Anglo-American, or whites, about 54,088; Indians, 80,000; and Negroes, 
10,000 to 12,000: in all, 156,088. The first profess civilization ; the 
second wander over the face of the country, and contend for their primitive 
rights, lands, and freedom; the third are exposed to the degradation and 
horrors of slavery in its worst forms. There is not a subject connected 
with the history of Texas that has been so grossly misrepresented, as that 
of the character and numbers of the white population ; and this has obvi- 
ously been done for several reasons. The exaggerated accounts commenced 
with the scheme for the separation of Texas from Coahuila, which could 
only be mooted, as it was in 1834, on the ground that Texas possessed 
**the necessary elements to form a separate state,” viz. ‘‘a population of 
80,000 souls.” To reach this standard, it was necessary to multiply hun- 
dreds by thousands; and since the Texans have established their indepen- 
dence, they have been impelled to continue the estimate-system on which 
they started first, to make it appear to the people of the United States that 
the white population is sufficientiy numerous to afford peaceably disposed 
emigrants every protection against the Indians and the millions of Mexi- 
cans; and lastly, the greatest object of all is to deter the Mexicans, by 
swelling the Texan might, from attempting to reconquer the country. 


Again,— 


The white population of Texas are called ‘‘ Texans,”—a new-born race, 
hatched in the United States, and recently enrolled in the list of civilized 
nations. Having thus far merely described their political history, I shall 
proceed to bring forward their manners, habits, and customs, which have 
been industriously misrepresented to the English people. The Texans 
are generally styled the first offspring of America, and the grandchildren 
of England. As such they become interesting objects of inquiry, in which 
it is painful to note the singular deformities of their rapid degeneration, 
whether measured by the modern standard of civilization or morality. To 
bring a people just merging from a miserable oblivion, the life of the west- 
ern wilderness, at once up to this standard, may be deemed unfair by an 
impartial reader; yet when a nation professed to be civilized, and when 
English writers of great literary pretensions proclaim them to be so, we 
are naturally led, in a moral point of view, to suppose that the great mass 
of the people of which she is composed have abandoned or subdued the 
natural vices of the human heart, and that the first object of their life is 
the suppression of vice, and the promotion of virtue: the first by encou- 
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raging industry, particularly in the domestic arts, as the first step towards 
social refinement ; and the latter by promoting moral education, backed 
by moral precept; and in a political point of view, we at least look for 
civil and religious toleration—nay, liberty, as the substratum of their pre- 
sent and future political existence as an independent nation. But it is 
almost impossible to believe that these—and they are but the first elements 
of civilization—will ever find their way to, and be cherished in, Texas—a 
country filled with habitual liars, drunkards, blasphemers, and slanderers ; 
sanguinary gamesters and cold-blooded assassins; with idleness and slug- 
gish indolence (two vices for which the Texans are already proverbial) ; 
with pride, engendered by ignorance and supported by fraud, the art of 
which, though of modern construction, is so well defined, and generally 
practised, that it retards even the development of the spontaneous resources 
of the country. That all the elements of an intolerable and despotic aris- 
tocracy are rife in the United States at this moment, no one can deny; 
and that these elements are for the most part confined to the southern 
states (whence the Texans principally come from), is equally indisputable; 
and we need no further proof of their existence in Texas, than the simple 
fact that every revolutionary movement that has occurred in Mexico since 
the establishment of an Anglo-American colony on the Mexican frontier, 
has been stigmatised and complained of by the democratic republican 
Texans, as “‘the acts of the populace,” or “‘mob.” Here we may ask, 
What has the Mexican army been since the establishment of republican 
institutions in Mexico but a citizen soldiery, or, in other words, the repub- 
lican constituency of the country inarms? The inconsistency of these com- 
plaints from a republican people is only equalled by the warm sympathy 
which they drew forth from the people of the southern states: a fact that 
should not be overlooked by the well-wishers of democratic movements in 
the north. But if we need any further proof of the aristocratic disposition 
of the Texans, it will be found in the impenetrable lines of demarcation 
already established in society in Texas, which is divided into the four follow- 
ing and distinct classes :—despotic aristocratical landowners and speculators, 
usefuls, contemptibles, and loafers. 


We need not greatly multiply the proofs of Mr. Maillard’s 
animus towards the Texans; nor go much further into his volume 
with the view of plucking samples of information for intending emi- 
grants. But in concluding we quote a passage bearing upon social 
and domestic manners. Our readers, of course, will make allowance 
for the overcharging of a disappointed “‘ barrister-at-law :”"— 


The Texan ladies seldom show themselves to strangers; and, like those 
of the United States, they use either the pipe or the swab. They have 
little neatness or cleanliness of person to attract the eye. Their figures 
are scarcely to be described; coarse from neglect, or emaciated by self- 
indulgence, their skins have borrowed from the sun the exact hue of the 
lemon: and if the countenance be a true index of the mind, I doubt not 
that their dispositions have somewhat of the peculiar flavour of that sour 
bullet of the tropics ; but yet, to those who admire silence above every 
thing else in woman, permit me to introduce the ladies of Texas par excel- 
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lence as mutes. The reader must here be left to form his own ideas of 
the rising generation, from the stock above described, while I merely ven- 
ture to add, that their “‘constant friction” with the negroes in early life 
will impart a striking ‘‘ tincture” of the sambo character to the rising race, 
that will not be less amusing to their transatlantic brethren than is Mr, 
Rice in his favourite character of ‘Jim Crow.” The usual salutation of 
the Texan gentlemen is, ‘‘ How does your copperosity sagaciate this morn- 
ing ?’”—‘‘ How are you now?” (this is all after an absence of some years.) 
‘“* A pretty considerable of a jug full of sun this morning,’—‘ A tarnation 
up-street sort of a day this, I calculate.” On entering into conversation, 
they take out their knives and commence “ whittling;” first taking special 
care to eject from the innermost recesses of their ‘‘ pants” those small 
detachments of fleas who are (backed by an auxiliary force of some twenty 
musquitoes) instinctively prone to locate themselves in those regions. So 
great is their propensity for ‘ whittling,” that they frequently, if sitting on 
a chair, put down their hand and bring it up again with a long slice off 
one of the legs, which they begin to ‘ whittle,” and “‘ calculate” the exact 
value per thousand of the wood of which the chairs are made. When 
speaking of those men who have been fortunate enough to gain their esteem, 
they say, “ He’s an up-street man that,”—“ A right smart man,’— A 
pretty considerable of a man,” —“‘ A tarnation tall man:” this last expression 
when applied to some of their eminent men who happen to be considerably - 
under the middle standard, is far more amusing than all the rest of their 
peculiarities, and cannot fail to probe the gravity of a stranger. In no 
country in the world do men shave more clean than in Texas; and a bar- 
ber is deemed as great an acquisition in a new settlement, as Sir Isaac 
Newton’s studies have proved him to be in the advancement of science ; 
indeed, the calculations of the latter have not done more, in their way, 
than those of the former, who, while clinging to the nose, will tell one the 
exact length of beard a man shaves off in the course of a life of seventy 
years. 





Art. III.—1. Description of the Canals and Railroads of the United 
States. By H.S. Tanner. New York. 

2. The Mechanics of Engineering, intended for use in Universities, &c. 
By the Rev. W. Wuewe.t. Cambridge. 


TueEy do these things very differently in different countries. The 
manner of, and the attention paid to, the course of Civil Engineer- 
ing vary considerably. So also does the share which governments 
take in the direction and the control of such great works as canals 
and railroads. France, for example, although its enterprises in 
regard to these facilities for commerce and transport were for many 
years few and feeble as compared with what was to be witnessed 
in England and the United States, yet has at length exhibited 
signs and proofs of an awakened sense of their mighty importance, 
and promises to pursue a combined and a complete system in respect 
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of railways. The subject itself, as well as any plan differing from 
that which has obtained amongst us, are things that claim the 
gravest consideration at this moment in England, seeing that 
accounts of the most frightful accidents, and of extensive slaughter 
of human beings, are almost every week harrowing the public ear, 
and not without blame being due to parties and proprietors ; some- 
times because of the carelessness of management, sometimes from 
the insufficient or bad construction of the lines of intercourse origi- 
nally. 

These direful accidents and this blame may be frequently traced 
to the independent character of our railway companies, and the 
uncertainty with which many of them have been projected. British 
capitalists are extremely jealous of legislative interference with 
mercantile or mechanical speculations of.any kind. Such inter- 
ference is ready to be put down to an encroachment on the liberty 
of the subject ; and it seems that this sort of encroachment is far 
more dreaded and felt than the narratives of limbs being torn and 
broken, and of families bereaved of their natural support, in conse- 
quence of the most appalling destruction of men’s lives. 

The speculations of private individuals, as well as of companies in 
the way of experiment, have not seldom been the cause of the cala- 
mities to which we refer ; and when such take place it is in the nature 
of man, when acting in concert with a number of men, to shift the 
responsibility from his own shoulders, or to acknowledge but a 
slight portion of blame. New lines competing with rivals, and mul- 
titudes of rash adventures, have taken place in the way mentioned, 
and excused in the manner indicated. ‘There is besides a shameless 
practice of jobbing in railroads ; which system is rendered still more 
disgraceful and disastrous because of the purchased ground often 
either belonging to members of Parliament, or the line being in 
some way interesting to particular legislators, who have a vote not 
only in the House but in the bargain for the ground. But in 
France the principle of centralization, so much dreaded in this 
country, and often made the engine of oppression or unjust and 
unequal distribution, promises to accomplish for the nation grand 
and well-devised means of internal communication. If the French 
have been slow in their past progress, and timid in respect of begin- 
ning with isolated and independent railroads, a comprehensive and 
systematically-ramified scheme is to be conducted throughout the 
kingdom ; to be established, and, to a certain extent, superintended 
in their working by the government. The details of the scheme 
have not fully come to our knowledge ; but we understand that the 
following outline of principles and supervision has been proposed,— 
the lines having been fixed, government is to construct the great 
works, such as tunnels, bridges, and viaducts, thus taking upon 
itself the responsibility of furnishing sufficient structures, which 
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goes to the elementary character of the system. There can there- 
fore be no shifting of blame, when terrible injuries are sustained, 
owing to the bad foundation and original mal-formation of element- 
ary structures, or the neglect of them in the way of soundness, 
Fach locality through which a line is to cut is to furnish the ground 
upon certain conditions, thus avoiding secret speculation and private 
advantage. But individual capitalists may exercise their judgment; 
for it is by their adventures that the apparatus of the system is to 
be furnished; the supervision of the whole, its projection, its con- 
struction, and its management, to centre in the national govern- 
ment. What may be all the precise practical advantages or disad- 
vantages that attach to the English random and comparatively 
independent method of establishing railways, and what those of the 
French controlled scheme, we do not undertake to describe ; but 
this we think may be confidently anticipated with regard to the 
latter—the catastrophes of the kind already alluded to will be much 
fewer. For example, there will be no such thing allowed as that 
of one train running at such a superior speed as to overtake another 
on the same rail, to the crushing of some half-dozen of the jammed 
passengers every now and then. 

In America there are various differences to be marked in regard 
to the system of canals and railroads, both as to original construction 
and future management, as compared with what obtains in England. 
In the first place, owing to the exigences of a young nation of the 
most enterprising genius located in a new country, which offers 
unlimited and inexhaustible scope for great public works, and where 
the ground is not only cheap and comparatively free, but where the 
materials for construction, say in the way of timber, are most 
abundant and at hand, requiring little more than the trouble of 
felling the primeval trees, these means of internal communication 
require to be speedily completed, and to be finished at the cheapest 
possible rate, not only to the neglect of mere elegance and archi- 
tectural adornment, but of permament or long enduring perfection. 
Present utility and immediate returns are the principal considera- 
tions; so that the profits may be adequate to meet the demands for 
occasional repairs and contemplated re-construction. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the canals and railroads of the United States 
must traverse vast distances before they can be serviceable and 
remunerative, forbidding great expenditure upon sections and 
limited portions. 

The grandeur of the canals and railroads of America is to be 
estimated rather according to the number and extension of the 
lines, and the vastness of particular works, without which a certain 
liné would be impracticable, than on account of particular specimens 
of classical art. When, for instance, we read that the railways 
constructed by our transatlantic brethren amount to 7,000 miles, 
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either finished or in the course of completion—that, in consequence 
of distinct lines having become connected, you can travel 1,600 
miles in one direction—that the Welland Canal at one place 
descends by a rapid succession of locks nearly 340 feet—that the 
Erie Canal is 363 miles long, the summit level of which is gained 
by a chain of locks rising 630 feet—that one of its viaducts is 1,188 
feet long, with other corresponding marvels, a very grand idea is 
lent of these national works. We quote an account which will 
convey a striking notion of the extent of the route, and of the 
incorporation or the union of particular lines :— 


From Portsmouth the Eastern Railroad extends to Boston, thence the 
line is continued by the Boston and Providence Railroad to Providence, 
where it meets the railroad to Stonington in Connecticut. From Stoning- 
ton, after crossing Long Island Sound to Greenport, on Long Island, the 
line is resumed, and proceeds to Brooklyn, opposite New York, by the 
Brooklyn and Long Island Railroad, about 28 miles of which are com- 
pleted and in use, the remaining 72 miles are now in progress. Crossing 
the East River to New York, and thence over the Hudson to Jersey City, 
the line is continued by the New Jersey Railroad to New Brunswick, 
thence by the Trenton and New Brunswick Railroad to Trenton, and 
thence to Philadelphia by the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad. From 
Philadelphia it proceeds to Baltimore by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore Railroad, and thence to Washington by the Washington 
branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The road from Washington 
to Fredericksburg, in Virginia, though proposed, is not yet commenced. 
At Fredericksburg, the line is resumed, and proceeds to Richmond by the 
Fredericksburg and Richmond Railroad, thence to Petersburg by the 
Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, thence by the Petersburg and 
Roanoke Railroad to Gaston, in North Carolina, thence by the Raleigh 
and Gaston Railroad to Raleigh, whence it is proposed to construct a 
railroad to Columbia, in South Carolina. From Columbia the line is 
conducted to Blanchville, and thence by the main line of the South 
Carolina Railroad to Augusta, in Georgia. At Augusta commences the 
Georgia Railroad, which extends to De Kalb county, whence a road to 
West Point on the Chottahooche is in progress. From West Point, the 
line proceeds to Montgomery, in Alabama, and thence to Pensacola, in 
Florida. In the entire length of this extensive line, there are but four 
Sections wanted to render it complete, videlicet, one from Greenport to 
Hickstown, Long Island; one from Washington to Fredericksburg; one 
from Raleigh to Columbia; and one from De Kalb in Georgia to West 
Point. The aggregate length of these railroads, nearly all of which are 
completed and in use, is 1,600 miles. Should the State of Virginia exe- 
cute her projected railroad from Richmond, via Abingdon, to the Tennessee 
line, a route to New Orleans will be effected by means of the Highwassee, 
Knoxville, and Nashville railroads, now in progress. 


We may here remark that the Americans no more than the 
English commenced their railroad system according to a precon- 
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certed plan, although we do not learn that there has been such 
jobbing amongst them in regard to rival lines as with us. The 
circumstances of their condition do not seem to have offered the 
same temptations and facilities. Still, different systems have come 
to be pursued in different States of the Union. In one, if not 
more, the State makes the works at its own expense. Such is the 
fact, we believe, in Pennsylvania. In New Jersey, again, the plan 
takes another turn, as will be understood from the account we now 
quote :— 


Thus it will be perceived, that although individuals in their corporate 
capacity have advanced the necessary funds for the construction of those 
works, and though New Jersey has not advanced or even loaned a dollar 
towards it, still the fee is in her, and not in them. They are truly mere 
lessees for a term of years only, and the State can, and unquestionably 
will, dissolve all corporations whose works yield a net income beyond the 
current interest of the State, whenever that term expires. The relation 
that exists between the corporation in such cases and the State is simply 
that of landlord and tenant, with leave to improve under limitations and 
restrictions dictated by the State, and acceded to and ratified by the for- 
mer. Under these arrangements the State has abundant reason to be 
satisfied. She gave nothing and gains everything, and has thus furnished 
to her own citizens and the public a communication as cheap, safe, and 
expeditious as any in the United States, and completed for the country 
one of the most important links in the chain of communication between 
the north and south. 


Not only is the charge for conveyance remarkably moderate in 
both of these ways, but the returns are profitable in respect of State 
revenue, and also of private individuals or companies, when these 
are concerned. In fact, the expense of construction and working is 
small when compared with what is experienced in England. We 
are told that in the former country the average expense is from 
one-fourth to one-tenth lower than in the latter, at the outset ; and 
the lines are conducted and supported at a similarly cheap rate. 

With regard to the manner of construction, Mr. Tanner furnishes 
us with a detailed account of the Baltimore and Deposite Rail- 
road :— 


_ It was graded to a width from 18 to 22 feet, with the view of gradually 

increasing the breadth of the road-bed in the future course of repairs. The 
railway structure employed, consists of a sill under each line of rails, of 
sawed white pine 6 x 8 inches in the section, and of various lengths from 
12 to 40 feet. Those sills are laid on their flat sides in longitudinal 
trenches of a width and depth equal to the section of the sills, whose upper 
surfaces are therefore in the plane of the graded surface of the road. Upon 
the sills are placed, at uniform distances of three feet from centre to centre, 
cross ties of white oak and chesnut. These cross ties are eight feet in 
length, and of two sizes in the section, the larger being 8 inches and the 
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smaller 6 inches diameter, clear of bark at the small end, the larger and 
smaller sizes being placed alternately along the track. Each cross tie 
has four notches in it, two on the lower side of a width of 8 inches, equal 
to that of the greater dimension of the under sill, and two on the upper 
side 74 inches wide in the middle, with a slant to accommodate the wooden 
key used in wedging fast the upper string piece; the thickness of wood 
left between the notches is invariably 24 inches. The lower notches 
embrace the under sills, which fit them accurately enough to prevent 
injurious lateral movement endwise of the cross tie, when it is laid and 
adjusted ; in doing which shallow cross trenches are dug to receive the 
rounded portion of the cross tie descending below the top of the sill. 
The cross ties receive no other dressing than the notching to receive 
the sill and string piece. In the upper notches of the cross ties rest 
the string pieces 6 xX 6 in the section, of Norway or Carolina yellow 
pine. Upon a portion of the track a string piece 5 X 6 was used to make 
up the deficiency in the supply of the quantity required of the larger 
scantling. The string pieces are laid in the manner usual in the railways 
in which they have been used in connexion with the plate rail. The rail 
placed upon the string piece is a bar weighing 40 lb. per lineal yard of a 
nearly rectangular section 25 inches wide at bottom; 24 full wide at top, 
and 13 inch high. The lengths of the bars vary from 17 feet 9 inches to 
18 feet 3 inches, their ends are cut off obliquely, at an angle of 60 degrees 
with the line of the rails. They are perforated vertically by five holes +4 
of an inch in diameter, and of acircular section for 14 inch from the bottom 
of the rail upwards, the remainder of their depth next to the top of the 
rail being enlarged longitudinally of the rail, so as to form a couhter sink 
of half an inch deep and 1§ inch long by full 44 wide. Two of the holes 
are 1 inch in the clear from the ends of the bar, and the intermediate three 
are at equal distances from each other, and from those at the ends, of about 
4 feet 6 inches. The ends of the bars at their joinings are supported upon 
chairs or splicing plates of rolled iron, 5} inches long by 4% wide and 3} 
of an inch thick. These plates have two small ledges or beads on the 
upper side, extending the entire length of the plate, parallel to each other, 
and a distance apart in the clear, equal to the breadth of the bottom of the 
rail which rests between them, and is prevented by them from moving to 
either side. Each plate has two holes in it, corresponding to those in the 
end of the bars. Through these holes, and others in the same vertical 
line bored through the string piece, are passed bolts of about 9 inches long, 
with heads shaped so as to fill the counter sinks in the upper part of the 
holes in the bar, and with threads upon their lower ends, upon which a 
nut is screwed up against the bottom of the string piece without any washer, 
thus holding the rail down upon the splicing plate, and securing it from 
rising. The joinings of the bars are thus, by the bolt, and the ledges upon 
the splicing plate, kept in exact position. Through the intermediate holes 
in the bar are driven spikes 6 inches long, and going 43 into the wood, 
with heads shaped to fill their counter sinks, like those of the bolts. The 
heads of the bolts and spikes are thus left full, and are driven hard into the 
counter sinks so as to fill them up as accurately as possible, and afterwards 
dressed or chipped off even with the top surface of the rail, to preserve 
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its smoothness and continuity. The rail is placed in the middle of the 
string piece, and the joinings are made to fall between the cross ties, to 
allow of the screwing on of the nut at the bottom of the bolt. This is 
managed by some attention to selecting the bars with respect to their 
length, and in some cases by moving the cross tie along the track a suffi- 
cient distance, which can never exceed. about half of its own breadth. No 
respect is paid to making the joints of the two lines of rails hold any fixed 
position with regard to each other. 


Would not the English Government, would not our railroad 
companies and our engineers act wisely were they to borrow a few 
hints from each of the foreign nations to whose plans and manage- 
ment we have been referring? And here it is with pleasure that 
we find ourselves enabled to notice Professor Whewell’s elementary 
work mentioned at the head of our paper, not merely on account 
of its furnishing a proof of liberality on the part of a high authority 
in one of our ancient universities, and of a reforming practical spirit 
in that great seat of learning, but as affording promise of advance- 
ment in engineering knowledge throughout the country. The 
countenance alone which is thus given to the study of this branch 
of mechanics, will confer upon it dignity and honour. ‘The follow- 
ing sentiments expressed by Mr. Whewell, considering the quarter 
from which they come, even independently of their intrinsic import- 
ance and value, will carry weight and influence with them. There 
is, he says, “* a desire, which is more and more felt in the country, 
that what our students learn of mathematics in their university 
career, should have some meaning in real life. In the science of 
mechanics it has especially happened, that the mathematical study 
of the subject has been pursued with very little regard to its prac- 
tical application. The consequence of this is, not only that our 
theoretical teaching is of little value in preparing a person for any 
part of the business of engineering, but also that it is of little value 
as an intellectual discipline ; for the student has not been taught to 
seek and to find in the mechanism which he sees about him, the 
exemplification of his theoretical principles; and hence he never 
learns to think steadily upon the subject, and when the days of his 
pupilage are past, ceases to think of it at all.” 

ith regard to the value of Mr. Whewell’s “ Mechanics of Engi- 
neering,” as an elementary work, calculated to teach the general 
principles of the science and its practical results, and also to forward 
the study as one of the branches of a polite education, we do not 
pronounce any very positive opinion. Neither was it our purpose 
in noticing the work to go into its definitions or illustrations. The 
author’s name will sufficiently recommend it to inquirers and engl- 
neers. Our principal object was to announce, with hearty congra- 
tulations, an improvement and advancement in a university scheme 
of studies, and that a new text-book had been introduced into the 
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Cambridge course. We may add that Mr. Whewell’s volume is not 
the only proof of practical reform in that celebrated institution, or 
of new works in the department of mechanical science ; for we find 
that he dedicates the work to a brother professor in the same uni- 
versity, who has nearly also at the same time published ‘‘ The 
Principles of Mechanism, designed for use in Universities, and for 
Engineering Students generally.” What will Mr. Sewell of Oxford, 


whose volume about Platonism we reviewed Jast month, say to these 
signs and doings ? 





Art. 1V.—Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other Parts of Europe. By SamMvuEL 
Lainc, Esq. Longman and Co. 


*‘ Notes,” isan unassuming title, in these days of hunting for imposing 
names to books. But this is not the only or main external or 
obvious feature of the work; for Mr. Laing has travelled in France 
and many other parts of Europe, taking notes in all of them, yet 
has contrived to make one volume serve for containing the fruits of 
his experience and observation ; whereas the young as well as the 
old people of both sexes, who take a run for a few weeks through 
any one of the countries mentioned, are seldom content, when they 
write an account of what they have seen, to let the public escape 
without the infliction of double the quantity of fair looking letter- 
press which has sufficed for the present author. But the most 
remarkable peculiarity of these ‘* Notes” is this, to speak in sweep- 
ing terms, that they embody more information, more instruction, 
more thought, and more entertainment, than twenty of the average 
octavos that annually profess to teach and amuse us with the inci- 
dents and the conclusions of travel. Nor will this be for a moment 
doubted by any person who is acquainted with Mr. Laing’s “ Jour- 
nal of a Residence in Norway,” or even with his ** Tour in Sweden,” 
a much more hastily concocted production; each of which had such 
marrow in them as will preserve a pith and a value that must long out- 
live the natural days of the writer. The work before us, however, 
we predict, will more deeply and lastingly affect his fame than either 
of its predecessors ; for we do not know where to find a book of travels 
which contains equally broad, weighty, and searching views, whether 
these be in the way of description, of speculation, or of disquisition. 
The tone of the author is admirable on account of its manliness, 
independence, and fearless expression; and even when one feels 
obliged to dissent from (him for Mr. Laing cherishes some queer 
and questionable views), it is impossible not to find him suggestive, 
hot to accompany him with delight, were it merely for his racy 
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vigour of manner, his lively thoughts, and his thorough self-confi- 
dence. He is manifestly a person of very extensive knowledge, 
theoretical and practical; of great activity, and of sturdy Scotch 
shrewdness. Hardly any subject comes amiss to him; at least he 
ventures fearlessly upon a vast variety, striking right and left, and 
feeling himself perfectly competent to settle it now and for ever, 
And the moment he has so settled it, he is as ready as ever to pounce 
upon another, seldom alighting upon a mere superficial theme, but 
penetrating far, and dissecting dexterously. And his literary style 
suits well his matter. It is off-hand, vigorous, and roughish; 
always perspicuous, and not without being picturesque. We sus- 
pect, however, that he would rather utter a paradox than be com- 
mon-place ; and he either affects or entertains a real preference for 
the immediately useful, the actual, the material, over the senti- 
mental, the imaginative, the intellectual. Here, for example, is a 
striking proof of the sort of mechanical philosophy thatruns through 
the book: ‘* Rafaelle, Michael Angelo, Canova,—immortal artists! 
sublime producers! What are ye in the sober estimation of reason ? 
The Arkwrights, the Watts, the Davys, the thousands of scientific 
inventors and producers in the useful arts, in our age, must rank 
before you as wielders of great intellectual powers for great social 
good. The exponent of the civilization, and intellectual and social 
progress of man is not a statue but a steam-engine. The lisping 
amateur, hopping about the saloons of the great, may prattle of 
taste; and refined feeling in music, sculpture, painting, as human- 
izing influences in society, as effective means and distinguishing 
proofs of the diffusion of civilization among mankind ; but the plain, 
undeniable, knock-me-down truth is, that the Glasgow manufac- 
turer, whose printed cotton handkerchiefs the traveller Landers 
found adorning the woolly heads of negresses far in the interior of 
Africa, who had never seen a white human face, has done more for 
civilization, has extended humanizing influences more widely than 
all the painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians of our age put 
together. Monstrous Vandalism, but true.” 

This is by far too unreservedly asserted. Mr. Laing should at 
any rate, in contemplating the direct and the material benefits con- 
ferred by steam, have borne in mind that the spinners of the cotton 
and the other operatives connected with the production of Glasgow 
handkerchiefs, do not afford an unmixed subject of home congratu- 
lation, however much may be the humanizing effects of scientific 
invention among the woolly heads of Africa. 

Making allowance for, or excepting this material and excessively 
utilitarian spirit which pervades the “ Notes,” the work deserves all 
the praise which we have bestowed; and indeed, to do it full justice, 
it ‘requires to be thoroughly read,—so various are its topics, s0 
powerful and novel the mode in which they are treated. But we 
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must convey to our readers some general idea of the plan and work- 
ing out of the book. 

First of all then, the work is not a book of travels; that is to say, 
not a mere narrative of incidents. It gives us rather the results of 
travel, the conclusions at which the author arrived as the legitimate 
consequences lent by the lights and facts placed in his note-book in 
the course of sundry continental tours; all done in the characteristic 
and business-like style already indicated. While, therefore, we 
have graphic pictures of social condition, and of the actual state of 
feeling and manners witnessed in the countries visited, the work 
abounds with discussions concerning the policy pursued in each, very 
often leading the writer into the science of political economy, with- 
out, however, incurring any of the dryness which generally attaches 
to such disquisitions. 

Mr. Laing’s grand object was to trace and apprehend in the 
social economy of the European people the effects of the French 
Revolution. Of course it is as these effects have recently exhibited 
themselves that we have the representation. And morally as well 
as politically speaking, nothing can well be conceived to be more 
disheartening. In France, in Prussia, and in Italy there appeared 
little to attract our traveller’s admiration, either in regard to man- 
ners or mind. The promise for the future is, in his view, but 
feeble. In the first of these countries there is a vile system of cen- 
tralization. In the second, the organization of the military is weak 
and it is mischievous. Even the educational system is defective as 
well as fallacious. There was much that offended his sight in Italy, 
there being a general slavery of the mind in regard to individual 
agency, whereas all good government should be directed to the 
elevation of each man, which cannot be done so long as an auto- 
cratic paternity is upheld, and a constant interference, as if all were 
minors, is practised, which is the great fault of the continental sys- 
tem. Many important questions which one might at first view 
consider to be of too miscellaneous a character, if not too remote 
for the author’s main purpose, are introduced. For example, our 
Corn-laws obtain an earnest disquisition. But when the German 
Commercial League receives an elaborate inquiry, it will be felt 
that the other subject could not well be avoided by such a discursive 
aud searching writer. The abolition of the law of primogeniture 
is a topic that must appeal strongly to the principles and the 
observation of any intelligent traveller in France. The influence 
which the whirlwind Revolution had upon the Catholic church and 
its temporalities is also very distinctly shown, Mr. Laing giving this 
pointed and graphic picture of the results: ‘ The sleek, fat, narrow- 
minded, wealthy drone, is now to be sought for on the Episcopal 
bench, or in the Prebendal stall of the Lutheran or Anglican 
Churches; the well-off, comfortable parish minister, yeoman-like in 
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mind, intelligence, and social position, in the manse and glebe of the 
Calvinistic Church. The poverty-stricken, intellectual recluse, 
never seen abroad but on his way to or from his studies or church 
duties, living nobody knows how, but all know in the poorest man- 
ner, upon awretched pittance, in his obscure abode—and this is the 
Popish priest of the nineteenth century—has all the advantage of 
position with the multitude for giving effect to his preaching.” 
This is striking, and pictures Catholics in a condition analogous 
to that of Protestants at the Reformation. 

The questions discussed by our author are either of. such an 
important nature, or are treated with such a particularity that it is 
impossible in any moderate space to characterize them. We do not 
even attempt to analyse any one of them, or to enter into any con- 
nected account of such as may be deemed the most pressing at the 
present moment. Our endeavour will rather be to afford a taste of 
the variety by quoting a paragraph from this paper and from that, 
as may suit our space. We begin with Holland, which is made to 
suggest several speculations; among others its union with Belgium. 
And we have this upon the separation of the two, as well as some 
ideas upon the subject of federalism :— 


The total separation of Holland and Belgium was a false step for the 
welfare of both. They should have divorced each other, the two little 
countries, from bed and board only. The one country is necessary to the 
other, and neither has the means to support a distinct housekeeping. Hol- 
land has capital, commerce, and magnificent colonies, but has nothing of 
her own manufacturing to send to her colonies, no productions of her own 
industry to exchange with their industry, no commerce in any products of 
her own. Belgium has manufacturing industry, and the raw materials on 
which it works, coal-fields, iron-works, and many productive capabilities ; 
but has no colonies, no outlets, no markets, no ships, no commerce. With 
the Prussian manufacturing provinces on the land side, England on the sea 
side, and no shipping or seaports but two, Antwerp and Ostend, and no 
free river trade even to the consumers on the continent behind her, Belgium 
is like the rich man in the fable, shut up with his treasures in his own 
secret closet, and starving to death in the midst of his gold, because he 
cannot unlock the door. These two little states will come together again 
before a hundred years go over their heads—not as one monarchy, for both 
want the foundation in their social structure for monarchical government 
to stand upon—but as two independent states federally united under one 
general government like the United States of America, or the Swiss 
Cantons. 


Next take this outline sketch of Dutch history :— 


Holland is the land of the chivalry of the middle classes. Here they 
may say in honest pride, to the hereditary lords and nobles of the earth in 
the other countries of Europe, See what we grocers, fishcurers, and ship- 
owners have done in days of yore, in this little country! But, alas! this 
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vlory is faded. In the deserted streets of Delft, and Leyden, and Haarlem, 
the grass is growing through the seams of the brick pavement; the ragged 
petticoat flutters in the wind out of the drawing-room casements of a palace ; 
the echo of wooden shoes clattering through empty saloons, tells of past 
magnificence,—of actual indigence. This has been a Jand of warlike deed, 
of high and independent feeling; the home of patriots, of heroes, of 
scholars, of philosophers, of men of science, of artists, of the persecuted for 
religious or political opinions from every country, and of the generous spirits 
who patronised and protected them. Why is the Holland of our times no 
longer that old Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? Why 
are her streets silent, her canals green with undisturbed slime ? 

The greatness of Holland was founded upon commercial prosperity and 
capital, not upon productive industry. Her capital and industry were not 
employed in producing what ministers to human wants and gratifications ; 
but in transmitting what other countries produced, or manufactured, from 
one country to another. She was their broker. When their capitals, applied 
at first more beneficially to productive industry, had grown large enough 
to enter also into the business of circulation, as well as into that of produc- 
tion,—into commerce, properly so called,—the prosperity of Holland, 
founded upon commerce alone, unsupported by a basis of productive indus- 
try within herself, and among the mass of her own population, fell to the 
ground. This is the history of Holland. It speaks an important lesson 
to nations. 


Then this about the picturesque in Holland :— 


Holland can boast of nothing sublime: but for picturesque foregrounds, 
—for close, compact, snug home scenery, with everything in harmony, and 
stamped with one strong peculiar character, Holland is a cabinet picture, 
in which nature and art join to produce one impression, one homogeneous 
effect. The Dutch cottage, with its glistening brick walls, white painted 
wood work and rails, and its massive roof of thatch, with the stork clapper- 
ing to her young on her old-established nest on the top of the gable, is 
admirably in place and keeping, just where it is—at the turn of the canal, 
shut in by a screen of willow trees, or tall reeds, from seeing, or being 
seen, beyond the sunny bight of the still calm water, in which its every 
tint and part is brightly repeated. Then the peculiar character of every 
article of the household furniture, which the Dutch-built house-mother is 
scouring on the green before the door so industriously ; the Dutch charac- 
ter impressed on everything Dutch, and intuitively recognised, like the 
Jewish or Gipsy countenance, wherever it is met with; the people, their 
dwellings, and all in or about them,—their very movements in accordance 
with this style or character, and all bearing its impress strongly,—made 
this Holland, to my eye, no dull, unimpressive land. There is soul in all 
you see; the strongly marked character about everything Dutch pleases 
intellectually, as much as beauty of form itself. What else is the charm 
so universally felt, requiring so little to be acquired, of the paintings of 
the Dutch school? The objects or scenes painted are neither graceful, nor 
beautiful, nor sublime: but they are Dutch. They have a strongly marked 
mind and character impressed on them, and expressed by them; and 
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every accompaniment in the picture has the same, and harmonises with all 
around it. 


The land of cheese and butter is to Mr. Laing’s eye no unpic- 
turesque country; for though it be flat, it is only geometrically so, 
Spires, church-towers, bright farm-houses, grassy embankments, 
long rows of willow-trees, rosy-cheeked, laughing country girls, 
&c. &c., are all interesting features to our traveller. Berlin pre- 
sents a very different aspect; ‘‘a fine city, very like the age she 
represents—very fine and very nasty.” ‘Then what in regard to the 
picturesque in France ?— 


The traveller in France finds much to observe, but little to describe. 
The landscape is a wearisome expanse of tillage Jand, unvaried by hill and 
dale, stream and lake, rock and wood-land. ‘The towns and villages are 
squatting in the plains, like stranger beggar-women tired of wandering in 
an unknown land. No suburbs of connected rows of houses and gardens, 
and of lanes dotted with buildings, trees, and brick walls, stretch, as in 
England, like feelers into the country, fastening the towns to it by so 
many lines, that the traveller is in doubt where country ends, and town 
begins. Here, the towns and villages are distinct, round, inhabited patches 
upon the face of the land, just as they are represented upon a map: and 
the flat monotonous surface of the map is no uncharacteristic sketch of the 
appearance of the country. La belle France, in truth, is a Calmuc beauty ; 
her flat pancake of a face destitute of feature, of projection or dimple, and 
not even tattooed with lines and cross lines of hedges, walls, and ditches. 
This wide unhedged expanse of corn land on either hand, without divi- 
sions, or enclosures, or pasture fields, or old trees, single or in groups, is 
supremely tiresome. ‘The traveller at once admits that France has a 
natural claim to the word which all other countries have borrowed from 
her—ennui. 


Go to Capua :— 


The gods, says Polybius, might dispute the possession of such a delicious 
plain, as that of Capua. Yet in this earthly paradise, the people are not 
merely in rags and wretchedness ; it is difficult even to conceive humanity 
in so low a condition as you see it in here. In the streets of Capua, you 
see animals which you can scarcely acknowledge to be human beings. 
The Esquimaux has a covering for his body, which, even in his rude state, 
shows a sense of decency, as well as the mere feeling of cold—a sense of 
ornament even, may be traced in his seal-skin garment. But here the 
sense of decency, even in the female animal of the human species, is appa- 
rently little higher than among the irrational creatures. How low bad 
government may reduce the civilization of a country, is impressively 
brought out here. Come to Capua, all ye conservatives of existing insti- 
tutions, all ye defenders of things as they are, all ye good, pious, moral 
gentlemen of England, who look with aversion on every reform, with 
horror on every social change, come to Capua, and see the working of your 
principle of conservatism. It is not the wish certainly of the Neapolitan 
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government, to have its subjects in a low and miserable condition: but it 
is the fear of change—-our own principle of conservatism — which shuns all 
improvement ; and where society is not improving, it is retrograding. 
There is no stand-still in human affairs. 


But we return for a few seconds to Germany,-—to Prussia, the 
government of which is represented as a struggle of contradictions. 
«A rigid censorship of the press, and a general education of the 
people,” for example. Even this education is mechanical, and done 
by asort of drill, the whole population being reduced to the social 
condition of a soldiery off duty, roaming about their parade-ground. 
There is a remarkable want of public and private morale, a want of 
self-respect ; but a repulsive presence of love for rank, for office, for 
conventional distinction, as shown in the profusion of orders, stars, 
crosses, ribands, and empty titles, with which the people, civil as 
well as military, adorn and gratify themselves. ‘* Every third man 
you meet in the streets has a label in his button-hole, telling all the 
world, ‘ lam a knight, look at me.’” And yet, “no very young 
man among the continental military can have ever heard a bullet 
whistle in the field.” But “ the English gentleman, from the high- 
est rank to the very lowest that assumes the appellation, is distin- 
guished from the continental gentleman by this peculiar trait of 
character—his dependence on himself for his social position, his 
self-esteem,—call it pride, or call it a high-minded feeling of his 
own worth. There he stands, valuing himself upon something 
within himself, and not upon any outward testimonials of it conferred 
by others. This feeling goes very deep into society in England ;” 
while it is represented to be inconsistent with the educational and 
mechanically social system of Prussia, Nay, the very manufac- 
turing industry of the English confers upon them an activity and 
quickness which is not to be witnessed on the Continent. ‘ It is 
no exaggeration to say that one million of our working-men do more 
work in a twelvemonth, act more, think more, get through more, 
produce more, live more as active beings in this world, than any 
three millions in Europe, in the same space of time.” But were 
these continental men transplanted to England, English impulses 
would make them productive. Mere dint of capital will not accom- 
plish this in any country. Much of our national prosperity is 
owing, it is alleged, to our industrial superiority. It is also asserted, 
and striking illustrations of the doctrine are adduced, that mercan- 
tile prosperity without agricultural and manufacturing industry is 
no security for national prosperity, or the welfare of the masses. 

Mr. Laing’s paper upon the Prussian military system is one of 
the most novel and able in the volume. We must find room for a 
comparison of the gentleman-clement with the working-man element 
In war, that is, speaking merely in a physical sense :— 
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Two distinct elements may enter into the construction of a military force 
in modern times. The rough peasant, or working-man-element, may com- 
pose not only the main body of the soldiery and non-commissioned officers, 
but may be mixed pretty high up even in the class of commissioned officers ; 
or the gentleman-element, that of the educated, refined, delicately bred 
and brought-up classes, may, by the formation of the military force out of 
the social body, be found preponderating, if not in numbers, at least in 
example and influence, in the ranks of an army. Which of the two, as 
military machines, would a Wellington prefer to work in a campaign? It 
is possible that a certain delicacy of mind and body, a certain impatience 
of fatigue and discomfort, a certain over-refinement for the work of the 
common soldier, may creep in and pervade too generally the mass of an 
army, assimilating the rougher material, of which soldiery, to be effective, 
must be composed, too much to itself. The soldier, like the horse, may 
be too finely bred, too delicately reared for his work, too soft, too refined, 
too much used to comforts. The composition of the Prussian army, drawn 
indiscriminately from all classes, from the middle and comfortable as well as 
the roughly-living classes, has this defect evidently in it. The common 
Jabouring man himself on the Continent is, from the nature of the climate 
and his in-door employments for half the year, much less exposed to and 
less hardened against wet, cold, fatigue, and privation, than our common 
people. Those above the mere labouring class, the peasantry, the artisans, 
the middle class, and higher classes, all of whom are in the ranks, are so 
comfortably brought up, so wont to their regular meals, their cup of coffee, 
their pipe, their warm clothing, warm rooms, and are so cold-catching and 
sensible of weather, wet, fatigue, and discomfort, that even our highest 
classes of nobility and gentry are much more hardy, and, as every traveller 
remarks, far more robust in constitution and capability of enduring great 
fatigue and privation, than the very servants they hire on the Continent to 
attend them. A military force composed of such a material may be very 
brilliant for a single field-day, a battle, or a short campaign even, and very 
effective for home defence, but is not of the stuff for long rough fatigue 
and persevering endurance of all discomfort and privation, which in all 
ordinary military conjunctures are the military qualities that insure success. 
Something of this want of the rougher material, and of this excess of the 
finer material, appears, even to the unmilitary eye, about the Prussian sol- 
diery. They are light, well-made, even elegant figures—youths evidently 
formed upon the standard of a higher class of society than the common 
men in other services. They have not only the use of their limbs, but the 
kind of grace of movement which such exercises as dancing, fencing, and 
gymnastics give. They attitudinize well on sentry, dress individually 
well, and with a certain degree of dandyism, pantalooned, padded, and 
laced in, and which beseems the soldier. But still, the unmilitary English 
eye of the common traveller misses the giant frame, strength, and vigour, 
of the front-rank men of our good regiments of the Line. The Guards 
even, and Cuirassiers, compared to the British, appear—can it be preju- 
dice, or is it reality ’—of ordinary infantry and ordinary dragoon make 
and size. Put them in the uniforms of Riflemen, or of Hussars, and they 
would pass for such on ordinary unmilitary people ; but put one of our 
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Horse Guards or Cuirassiers on the horse and in the accoutrements of a 
Light Cavalry man, or one of our grenadiers, not of the Guards alone but 
of any of our good regiments, into a Light Infantry company, and there 
is not a grocer in Marylebone parish who would not find out at once that 
this kind of man was misplaced. Now this kind of man—the strong, 
sinewy, bony, muscular, grenadier frame of man, such as composes the 
front-ranks at least of all our good regiments of the Line—is a very scarce 
kind of man in Germany; probably from the natural growth and make of 
the people, and also from their softer and more delicate, more sedentary, 
more in-door life in boyhood when the frame is forming. If you see a 
stout man, he is generally fleshy, with more weight than strength. A 
tendency to grow corpulent, and with what generally accompanies that 
tendency of the frame, a shortness of the arm-bones as compared to men of 
the same size of lean, spare constitutions, is very common in Germany. 
This tendency to a lusty roundabout rather than a muscular growth, strikes 
the eye in the Prussian soldiery ; and is no doubt derived from the easy, 
regular, good living to which the classes from whom the ranks are filled 
have been accustomed from infancy. Ifa doubt may be permitted to a 
traveller, not certainly qualified to judge of such military matters, it would 
be—Is this so good a material to form an army of, this admixture of a class 
more delicately bred than the common labouring man, and giving its own 
habits, wants, and tastes, to the whole mass? Is this gentleman-element 
so well adapted to stand privation, fatigue, discomfort, and all that assails 
the common soldier, as the rougher material, the common working-man- 
element, out of which our army is composed ? 


Not less original and powerful is our author’s theory, together 
with his illustrations, of the deficiency of the Prussian military 
system ina political sense. But we must hasten to a close; and 


conclude with his account of the Swiss rebellion against Dr. 
Strauss :— 


Dr. David Frederic Strauss published, in 1835, his Life of Jesus—Das 
Leben Jesu—avowedly with the object of overturning all belief in those 
events of or connected with our Saviour’s history, which cannot be recon- 
ciled to, or explained by, the ordinary course of natural operation. He 
brings to this attack upon Christianity and the miracles, not the wit, in- 
genuity, or philosophy of a Voltaire, a Hume, or a Gibbon, but a mass of 
learning and biblical criticism, which, his admirers say, the church is un- 
able tomatch. The weight of profound scholarship and philosophical criti- 
cism is, it seems, all on the side of infidelity ; and the most able and learned 
of the German theologians—no superficial scholars in biblical lore—have, 
it appears, been worsted in the opinion of the learned by this Goliath. In 
the wantonness of power the authorities of Zurich chose to call Dr. Strauss 
to the vacant theological chair in their university—to appoint a learned 
man who denies and controverts the very facts and foundations of all Chris- 
tianity, to teach theology to those who are to instruct the people in the 
Christian faith. This attempt on the part of a government shows suffici- 
ently the state of religion in the country. It was defeated, not from any 
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new-born religious zeal of the people, but because the misgovernment and 
perversion of the powers entrusted by the community to their rulers, in 
this absurd appointment, were apparent; and the ministers found no want 
of followers, from the roused common sense of the people, even among 
those who perhaps had not crossed the church door for six months, to go 
to Zurich and displace magistrates who had abused their delegated powers 
so obviously. So little of “religious zeal entered into this movement, that 
Dr. Strauss, as he had received the appointment, was allowed the retiring 
pension of a professor. The people appointed new members without chang- 
ing the forms of their government, retired to their mountains and valleys, 
and this revival was at anend. ‘The present commotions in Argau, also, 
appear to be entirely a struggle between Protestants and Catholics for pro- 
perty and political power. 


Mr. Laing’s opinion is, that the religious state of Switzerland is 
low ; and the generalities at which he arrives, relying upon the 
evidences which he discovers in particular acts or measures, even 
when these can be traced but to a class of individuals, are, in his 
usual manner of force, boldness, and decision, made to support a 
theory on political and social conditions ; man’s political character 
and capacities appearing to him as the chief objects in our destiny. 
The author, accordingly, frequently either bends his tests and illus- 
trations to support his principles, or takes but a one-sided view, 
without, as it seems to us, making a due distinction between the 
means and the end, and also without embracing the entire history 
and peculiar relations of the parties. At the same time, and in the 
course of his grasping, profound, candid, and independent views 
and reports about men and communities, his testimony is apt to 
run counter to his doctrine,—the practical to the theoretical. Jor 
example, he says, speaking of the Swiss, that, “ They are at the 
head of the moral state of Europe, not merely bes absence of nume- 
rous and great crimes, or of disregard of right, but for ready obedi- 
ence to law, for honesty, fidelity to their engagements, for fair 
dealing, sobriety, industry, orderly conduct ; for good government, 
useful public institutions, general well-being and comfort; yet at 
the bottom of the scale, for religious feelings, observances, or 
knowledge, especially in the Protestant cantons, in which prosperity, 
well-being, and morality seem to be, as compared to the Catholic 
cantons, In an inverse ratio to the influence of religion on the 
people.” The Swiss present this remarkable social aspect, that 
they are eminently moral, and eminently irreligious; and_ the 
election and treatment of Dr. Strauss furnish to Mr. Laing one of 
his chief grounds for coming to this conclusion. We shall not 
institute any inquiry into the circumstances of Strauss’s case ; 
neither detain our readers with notices of many modifying and 
peculiar facts, which attach to the condition and position physical, 
constitutional, traditionary, and social, of every nation, and to none 
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more signally than to the people of Switzerland. However, any 
well-informed and reflecting reader of the vigorous and original 
work before us, will sometimes be startled and amused with the 
generalizations of its author. But whether sound or not, convincing 
or paradoxical, there is not a passage in the book that does not 
supply food for thought, and strong suggestive points, 





Art. V.—1. England in the Nineteenth Century. Lancashire, Part I.— 
Cornwall, Part I. How and Parsons. 
2, London. Part X. Charles Knight. 


“ ENGLAND in the Nineteenth Century,” being a new speculation, 
it is proper that we give some notice of its plan and promises, and 
an idea of the first instalments before us. 

It is proposed to furnish an English itinerary, combining features 
accordant with the spirit, the taste, and the demands of the age, 
but which have never been exhibited even in behalf of this country, 
rich and various as are the materials and the occasions for composing 
such a work. ‘The plan is to give descriptions of scenery and anti- 
quities, with a graphic account of the living manners and character- 
istics of the people,—presenting in one view the natural advantages 
of every section of England, and the purposes to which these are 
turned by the habits, the ingenuity, and industry of the inhabitants. 
The work is therefore to contain a body of pictorial topography, 
the attractive, the entertaining, and the useful being united, and each 
lending character and light to the other. 

In this way everything that England contains or exhibits may be 
brought before the public, and dwelt upon by the fireside or at the 
chamber window, in the course of county histories and pencilled 
delineations ; not only local language and legend—manners and 
superstitions, but modern as well as ancient architecture and arts— 
physical peculiarities—productions, whether natural, manufactured, 
or cultivated—statistics, histories, memoirs, &c. ‘* Every county 
will be described from personal observation; the illustrations will 
be drawn upon the spot; the old halls, battle-fields, and places 
remarkable in the national history, will be carefully noticed ; and 
local customs, legends, and singularities remarked; but the anti- 
quary and chronicler will be followed no further than may be 
required to explain existing facts, the main object of the work 
being to depict the present aspect of the country.” ‘* Our cathe- 
drals, churches, palaces, castles, and municipal edifices—in fact every 
object of local as well as general interest—will be depicted faithfully. 
An endeavour, too, will be made to portray any peculiarities of dress 
or carriage that are sufficiently obvious. 

The varicd systems of agriculture adopted in different districts 
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will be described, and the good or bad noted. Each of the great 
branches of our national industry will be examined,—inventions, 
processes, and implements. ‘Thus those of the mechanic and the 
miner will come within the scope of the work, as well as those of 
the husbandman, or even the curiosities in natural history. Then, 
with regard to the mechanical inventions which distinguish our 
manufactories,—these will ‘‘ be accurately described, and so illus- 
trated by the graver, as to bring their construction within the gras 
of the plainest comprehension. The mode of operation will be 
shown by which they produce those astonishing effects which have 
contributed so largely to the national opulence. Among these are 
the carding machine, and the mule used in the cotton fabrication ; 
the wonderful machines of the iron-founder, with their giant power 
of rending, compressing, or laminating the most refractory materials ; 
the plastic skill displayed in the potteries, where the fine arts unite 
with the mechanical to satisfy the demands of the taste that fluc- 
tuates continually, and of the wealth that sets no limit to self-grati- 
fication: then there are the countless products of our larger manu- 
facturing towns, contributing to the comforts, elegances, or luxurious 
demands of a rich and mighty people: these interesting topics are 
all connected with the present design.” 

The design, therefore, is very large and comprehensive; but then 
it has definite bounds, and numerous expressive subdivisions, which 
a combination of skill and information, under one clear directing 
head, may adequately and interestingly fill up. 

If a person, for example, wishes to examine and to describe the 
varied scenery of England, he must take the country by districts 
and sections, deviating constantly from the main road, and into odd 
ways and by-ways. He will thus not only be enabled to speak of 
the kingdom in detail, but be astonished at the diversity of aspect 
and the variety of beauty which has been lavishly bestowed upon 
our land. It is justly said in the prospectus, that ‘ scarcely are 
any two counties alike, even in their physical aspect, and yet the 
features of each have a certain community of character which stamps 
them to be decidedly English. Mountain or vale, plain or hill, the 
scenery of the river or the ocean, the wild crag or the cultivated 
mead, the cloistered or castellated ruin, the baronia! hall or the rus- 
tic cottage, the beautiful through art or the more beautiful through 
nature, the romantic, the soft, or the savage in England—each and 
all bear the impress of nationality. We have an endless variety of 
domestic scenery for the pencil of the artist, ‘ equal,’ as Byron truly 
observes, ‘ in picturesque beauty to that of any other country.’” 

Again, when noticing the rapid disappearance of what is olden, 
we find the following notice of facts so characteristic of England: 
“ Commercial speculation is diverting the stream from its ancient 
bed, to drive machinery, to supply the reservoir, or to feed the 
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barge-laden canal ;—even the aspect of many of our towns bears 
little resenddanee, i in external form, to that which it formerly did, 
while villages of the olden time have become important towns ; and 
the absentee of a score or two of years from his native place finds 
in it but a stranger’s visage. ‘Therefore every picture of the natural 
or social features of the country at a fixed date, forms a most 
important standard for future comparison.” Of course, also, for 
resent interchange of information and sympathies. ‘‘ Thus the 
inhabitants of remote or neighbouring counties—the people of 
Cornwall and the people of Cumberland—will be drawn towards 
each other by a mutual knowledge of their respective localities; and 
what is not less important, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the landowner, and the farmer, will learn ‘the nature of each 
other’s toils, cares, and pursuits, and will see how essentially their 
very different avocations contribute to their mutual prosperity.’ 

In order to meet the wishes of those who desire a more rapid 
possession of the numbers, the proprietors are to publish two every 
month,—one belonging to a county principally noted for its natural 
beauties, or romantic and picturesque features; the other distin- 
euished for some great branch of national manufacture. Accordingly 
they have commenced with Cornwall and Lancashire. The first 
part of cach county is to be accompanied by a map, compiled from 
the Ordnance Survey. Cornwall is to be comprised in four, and 
Lancashire in six parts. Considering, therefore, the extent of the 
work, the quantity of letter-press in each of the parts already pub- 
lished, the number and character of the graver’s illustrations, the 
pains required in gathering, as well as the accomplishments for 
putting into a popular shape the proper and diversified information, 
we must pronounce each part cheap at half-a-crown, the price 
advertised. The editorship is committed to Mr. Redding ; different 
parts to be furnished by different hands. We have in “that before 
us devoted to Cornwall a specimen of the editor’s contributions. 
It is skilfully done; succinct and comprehensive—clear and not 
overlaid—a not unhappy seizure and bringing out of distinctive 
features ; the whole interspersed with a sufficiency of liveliness in 
the way of anecdotes and notices of manners. Dr. Taylor is to give 
the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, having in the sample 
before us gone a considerable way into Manchester. The extracts 
which follow will indicate his spirit and style. We must peruse a 
greater amount of the contributions of each before we can say more. 
The first example sketches a good deal in a few words, suggesting 
at once more than is expressed : — 


The Exchange may be regarded as the parliament-house of the lords of 
cotton: it is their legislative assembly: the affairs of the executive are 
intrusted to a smaller body, which meets in the Chamber of Commerce, 
located in a different part of the town. This parliament assembles every 
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Tuesday, and the attendance is greatest about one o’clock, being the hour 
of “high change.” There is perhaps no part of the world in which so 
much is done and so little said in the same space of time. A stranger sees 
nothing at first but a collection of gentlemen with thoughtful intelligent 
faces, who converse with each other in laconic whispers, supply the defects 
of words by nods and signs, move noiselessly from one part of the room to 
another, guided as if by some hidden instinct to the precise person in the 
crowd with whom they have business to transact. A phrenologist will 
nowhere meet such a collection of decidedly clever heads: and the phy- 
siognomist who declared that he could find traces of stupidity in the faces 
of the wisest philosophers, would be at a loss to find any indication of its 
presence in the countenances assembled on the Exchange at Manchester. 
Genius appears to be not less rare than folly: the characteristic features of 
the meeting, collectively and individually, are those of talent in high 
working order. Whether trade be brisk or dull, “ high change” is equally 
crowded ; and the difference of its aspect at the two periods is sufficiently 
striking. In stirring times, every man on ’change seems as if he belonged 
to the community of dancing dervishes, being utterly incapable of remain- 
ing for a single second in one place: it is the principle of a Manchester 
man, that “nought is done while aught remains to do;” let him but have 
the opportunity, and he will undertake to supply all the markets between 
China and Peru, and will be exceedingly vexed if he has lost an opportu- 
nity of selling some yarn at Japan on his way. When trade is dull, the 
merchants and factors stand motionless as statues, or move about as slowly 
as if they followed a funeral: the look of eagerness is exchanged for that 
of dogged obstinacy ; it seems to say, ‘‘ My mind is made up to lose so 
much, but I am resolved to lose no more.”’ An increase of sternness and 
inflexibility accompanies the decline of the Manchester trade, and foreigners 
declare that the worst time to expect a bargain is a season of distress. 
‘** High ’change” lasts little more than an hour; after the clock has struck 
two, the meeting gradually melts away, and before three the building is as 
silent and deserted as one of the catacombs of Egypt. 


Machinery against the Hindoo fingers :— 


3efore the invention of spinning by rollers, this process of attenuation, 
now so complex, was effected by the finger and thumb of the spinner. 
Hence arose the great superiority of the ‘Hindoos, especially in the finer 
fabrics, such as muslins: they possess a delicacy of touch, which apparently 
compensates for their want of muscular strength, beyond any other nation 
on the face of the earth. We possess a piece of Dacca muslin woven of hand- 
spun yarn, and it requires the assistance of the microscope to discover that 
the sensitive fingers of the Hindoo spinner have failed to produce a thread 


equal in evenness and regularity to that wrought by the multitudinous 
rollers of a Manchester factory. 


Has Dr. Taylor sct the example in Part I. of so framing his 
representations as to serve class interests, or to acquire local popu- 
larity for * Iungland in the Nineteenth Century?” We are not 
prepared to charge him with unfairness; but the case of the Lanca- 
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shire operative children has not always been regarded in the dis- 
cussions concerning the factory system in the following light :— 


We have conversed with very old persons who remember when the 
weavers or their factors travelled about from cottage to cottage with their 
pack-horses to collect yarn from the spinsters ; often paying a most exor- 
bitant price for it, which absorbed the profits of weaving. This was the 
commencement of the system of infant labour; which was at its worst and 
greatest height before anybody thought of a factory. Spinning was so 
profitable that every child in the cottage was forced to help in the process 
—picking the cotton, winding the yarn, and arranging the card-ends. 
When the father was a weaver, and the mother a spinner, which was very 
commonly the case, the tasks imposed upon the children were most onerous. 
One of my informants, a man over eighty years of age, declared that he 
never thought of his infancy without shuddering. 


Without any very great stretch, Part 10 of Knight’s “* London” may 
be noticed along with How and Parsons’s pictorial topography. It 
is occupied with the history and description of the Tower; not only 
its antiquities, but its modern annals, concluding with an account of 
the late fire, and its present condition. ‘That fire, and the alarm, 
together with the speculation which it and other recent catastrophes 
of a similar nature have excited, may justly be regarded as charac- 
teristic of England in the nineteenth century. 

At first, oral and newspaper reports, the latter as if with a greedy 
delight, made the burning of the Tower of London the subject of 
many romantic stories, exaggerating every point of course, and 
whining lamentations, not always with a well affected tone. The 
public might have been led by the gentlemen of the broad sheet to 
imagine that the strength as well as the glory of England had passed 
away with the conflagration at the ancient fortress, and even that 
the loss, in a pecuniary view, which was estimated sometimes by 
millions, would confound the revenue and drain the treasury. It 
was not only given out that the great storehouse of arms was 
destroyed, but that all which was irreparable in the place was for 
ever lost,—that all in it which was most fondly beheld, and most 
gratifying to our national pride, was reduced to cinders, or melted 
Into shapeless masses. ‘The White ‘Tower, St. Peter’s Chapel, the 
Jewel Office, the Ordnance Storehouses, the Powder Magazine, 
&c. &e. had been sacrificed, according to these veritable chroniclers. 
And, what in some respects was not unamusing, our hearty friends 
on the other side of the herring pond exulted immeasurably that 
sundry expressive memorials were as if they had never been. How- 
ever, the croakers at home, and our lively rivals abroad, prema- 
turely gave reins to their fancies; for the truth is, that not only 
the pecuniary loss sustained is not near so serious as was supposed, 
but the articles destroyed were not invaluable, and not irreparable, 
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with hardly an exception. The building destroyed was but a clumsy 
and tasteless fabric, unbefitting the spot where it stood ; and the arms 
which it contained can be replaced by others of better workman- 
ship and finer quality. As to unique implements of war, or memor- 
able trophies, romancers and poets will find small room for excessive 
sorrow or rejoicing, as the event may suit their interests. 

The Tower of London has not been destroyed; scarcely anything 
that really deserved the name has been injured. In a history of the 
fortress, lately written by a Mr. Hewitt, and published by authority 
of the Master General of the Ordnance at the Tower, the loss alto- 
gether, including arms, accoutrements, ornaments, and miscellaneous 
stores, with the building itself, ‘* may be estimated at about a quar- 
ter of a million. The serviceable stores formed the principal con- 
tents of the grand storehouse, the ancient armour and other varieties 
being chiefly deposited in the Horse Armoury, and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Armoury, both untouched by the fire.” Indeed, if the alarm, 
the excitement, and the speculation, which this conflagration has 
occasioned, result in anything like the preventive measures to which 
we allude in our concluding remarks, the event may come to be 
viewed as fortunate and salutary. 

The present portion of Knight’s “ London” is one of the most 
desirable of that instructive and happily-conceived publication. The 
author possesses all the requisite information, spirit, and taste, to 
do the subject justice, even in an antiquarian sense. And whata 
number of facts and associations, gloomy and glorious,—heart-rend- 
ing and triumphant, does the stronghold furnish! But we need not 
utter words of sentiment about such a fertile theme of history and 
of fiction. We rather quote a few paragraphs from the extremely 
interesting publication before us, beginning with certain perquisites 
and suits :— 

Beside the honours attached to the Constableship, the incidental powers 
and emoluments of the office have been by no means unworthy of considera- 
tion. From records of the date of Richard I1.’s reign, and of other periods, it 
appears the Constable received, in addition to his salary of one hundred 
pounds per annum, of every Duke committed to the Tower, twenty pounds; 
of every Earl, for the suit of his irons, twenty marks; of every Baron, for 
the suit of his irons, ten pounds; of every Knight, for the suit of his irons, 
one hundred shillings; and also weekly allowances for the table of himself 
and prisoners. His next Source of profit was the merchandise newly 
brought up the river; from every wine vessel he received two gallons; 
from every rush boat, as much as a man could hold between his arms; 
from every fisherman’s smack laden with oysters, mussels, and cockles, 
a maund; and, in short, from one quarter and another, “ of all manner of 
dainties a great quantity.” Lastly comes a long enumeration of miscel- 
laneous perquisites, such as the receipts arising from the sale of herbage 
crowing on Tower hill, and from persons who dried skins in East Smith- 
field, from boats fishing in the Thames, and from boats passing to and 
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from the port with herrings, from persons going to pilgrimage to St. James's 
shrine, and from those who were fined for any of the multitudinous cases 
of trespass that were constantly occurring in connexion with the Tower 
precincts, both by water and land. Ifa ship was forsaken by the crew, 
the owners were obliged to compound with the Constable ; if a lighter in 
bad weather was obliged to throw her lading overboard, it became the pro- 
perty of the Constable ; if goods were brought ashore without the custom 
dues having been previously paid, half of them were forfeited to the Con- 
stable; if a swan came through the bridge, or a horse, an ox, a cow, a 
pig, or a sheep fell from it, the Constable still was the ever-ready recipient. 
Even the prisoners’ diet often became a matter of profit. Holinshed gives 
an amusing description of a quarrel between the Constable of the Tower 
and the attendants of the Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, during her 
confinement. The attendants, it appears, were accustomed to bring her 
daily provision to the outer gate of the Tower, where they were compelled 
to deliver it to the care of the ‘common rascal soldiers.” They endea- 
voured to obtain permission to take it personally to their young mistress, 
but the Constable decidedly refused, on the ground that she was a prisoner, 
and should be treated accordingly ; and when they remonstrated with him, 
he told them, “If they did either frown or shrug at him, he would set 
them where they should see neither sun nor moon.” The Lords of the 
Council were now appealed to, who decided against the Constable. The 
attendants were, however, for some time annoyed in various ways in pass- 
ing to and fro. The reader may be curious to know the meaning of the 
Constable’s anxiety for the maintenance of the first arrangement. Holin- 
shed explains. ‘* Good cause why,” says he, ‘‘ for he had good cheer, and 
fared of the best; and her Grace paid for it.” Or, in other words, the 
Constable helped himself from the provisions that came for her use. The 
Lieutenant, or officer next in nominal rank, but virtually the acting 
Governor of the Tower, had also fees to receive “ for the suit of his irons,” 
as well as “ roundlets of wine, and of dainties a certain quantity,” from the 
ships in the Thames. 


Let us go for other specimens to Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury :— 


The chief contents of this Armoury, including many varieties of lances, 
long swords, pikes, musketoons, battle-axes, and the different sorts of shot 
seen in our group, were formerly supposed to be the spoils of that ill-fated 
expedition, and the collection was known as the Spanish Armoury. Down 
even to the times of our excellent great grandfathers and grandmothers, 
people used to go and look at the various instruments of torture here exhi- 
bited, and lift up their hands and eyes in amazement at the cruelty of 
the Spaniards, and the wonderful escape we had all had from those devilish 
instruments. Later researches have satisfactorily shown that most of these, 
if not all, however repugnant their use may appear to the feelings and 
ideas of Englishmen, are of genuine English manufacture, and have wrung 
the groan of unendurable anguish from many an English prisoner, long 
before the Armada swept across the visions of its projector, bridging over, 
as it were, the way from the Spanish to the English throne. One instru- 
ment alone of the different varieties here shown, the Collar of Torture, 1s 
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now attributed to the Spaniards; and it is remarkable enough that, of all 
those monstrous inventions, the collar must have inflicted the mildest suf- 
fering. It weighs about fourteen pounds and a half, and is armed with 
small knobs or studs of a pointed form, but not sharp. Compare this with 
the rack, which, in some severe cases, added a hand-breadth to the stature ; 
or with the gauntlets, which held the wrists, whilst the prisoner was sus- 
pended with outstretched arms in the air, till the blood seemed to flow 
from every part of the body into the arms, and burst out at the fingers’ 
ends; or with the scavenger’s daughter, still shown here, binding body 
and limbs up into an almost incredibly small compass! It is a pity that 
our indignation, like our charity, is not more frequently found at home. 


Our next relates to a famous instrument in English story :— 


The last article of the multifarious contents of this Armoury that we 
shall mention, is in itself an important historial memorial, and suggestive 
of many melancholy thoughts. Upon a small block in this Armoury 
stands the axe shown in our group,—the axe with which the fair neck of 
the unfortunate Anne Bullen was severed, whilst in the prime of her beauty 
and womanhood. A few years later, that same axe was again brought 
from its hiding-place to execute the doom of a still more illustrious victim, 
Lady Jane Grey. The Earl of Essex closes the list of unfortunates whose 
history, according to tradition, has ended with—this! Among the spec- 
tators of the Earl’s execution on that Ash Wednesday morning, 1601, was 
Sir Walter Raleigh, whose long residence in this chamber one cannot for- 
get, even amidst all the interesting memorials which cover its walls. 


Here are some curious particulars regarding the same Sir 
Walter :— 


From one of these windows it was, that when he himself had been pre- 
viously confined in the Tower for offending the haughty Elizabeth, hearing 
she was come in her barge to the Tower, on a visit to Sir George Carew, 
the Lieutenant, ‘‘ he gazed and sighed a long time” (no Ordinance Office 
then obstructed the view), discerning “‘ the barges and boats about the 
Blackfriars stairs,’ and “‘ suddenly broke into a great distemper, and swore 
that his enemies had on purpose brought her Majesty thither to break his 
gall in sunder with Tantalus’ torment, that when she went away he might 
see death before his eyes; with many such like conceits.” And it was in 
this room itself that the extraordinary scene took place immediately fol- 
lowing. ‘‘As a man transported with passion he swore to Sir George 
Carew, that he would disguise himself, and get into a pair of oars to ease 
his mind but with a sight of the Queen, or else he protested his heart 
would break.” Sir George, who had it is probable allowed Raleigh many 
little indulgences, for the latter had at that time influential friends at court, 
of course refused to comply with so wild a request; when ‘they fell flat 
to choleric outrageous words, with straining and struggling at the doors, 
and in the fury of the conflict, the jailer, he had his new periwig torn off 
his crown; and yet here the struggle ended not, for at last they had gotten 
out their daggers.” The narrator and eye-witness, Sir Arthur Gorges, 
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now thought it time to interfere, and, in doing so, “ purchased such a rap 
on the knuckles, that he wished both their pates broken.’’ How much of 
all this was real, and how much fictitious, it were hard to say: Sir Arthur 
might have written to describe this scene to the person above all others 
nearest to the Queen’s counsels, Cecil, without any previous understanding 
with Raleigh, but it is certainly a suspicious as well as an amusing case. 


Before concluding our notice of the Tower of London, and the 
late conflagration within the moat of that ancient fortress, we 
recommend to the attention of our readers certain “‘ Hints relative 
to the Construction of Fire-proof Buildings,” by A. Bartholomew, 
Architect, which we have perused. 

We are persuaded that not only a great deal of ignorance but of 
misapprehension prevails with regard to the practicability, and also 
the economy of rearing fire-proof fabrics, whether these be intended 
for public store-houses, or private dwellings. But if any one will 
consider how extensively stone or brick-work may be used; how 
easy and profitable it is to render this sort of work so substantial 
that it will resist for many hundreds of years all sorts of decay, and 
even repel the fury of fire, unless directed from the thunder-cloud, 
and all shocks but the quakes caused by agencies below the founda- 
tions of walls—excepting, also, an enemy’s bombardment—much 
of the incredulity or misapprehension would cease about the deside- 
ratum in question. If, after studying the capabilities of mortar, 
clay, and stone, the serviceableness, the durable, and the incombus- 
tible nature of iron and other metals be taken into account, so as 
almost to banish timber entirely from buildings, the notions about 
the expense and the practicability of erecting fire-proof houses 
would be greatly modified and changed. 

Think of how much would be saved in the way of expenditure, 
as well as of property, and even of life, were party-walls carefully 
and solidly constructed; were there no such thing as a morsel of 
wood used in stairs; were the joists and the beams, employed for a 
thin coating of wood in floors, all of substantial metal ; and were the 
roofs framed upon principles and constructed of materials of which 
some of the most renowned ancient edifices, still standing and sound, 
furnish examples! There ought to be an interval between the 
ceiling and the outer covering-roof; the ceiling may be made to 
consist mainly of iron, instances of which are to be met with in 
modern fabrics ; one great advantage of such horizontal construction 
being the avoidance of that constant pressure that thrusts the walls 
outward and from their perpendicular. Walls, stairs, floors, ceilings, 
and roofs may be made incombustible. Walls may dispense with 
bond-timber, metal being substituted. Wood is extremely apt to 
decay as well as to take fire. 

It is not timber that has proved most serviceable towards the 
attainment of architectural beauty and magnificence. Even in the 
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pointed and the most elaborately ornate Gothic style, the essentjal 
features, the remarkable details, the generic principles belong to the 
masonic art, and consist of the materials on which the mason legiti- 
mately works; be it the turret or the pinnacle, the vault or the spire, 
the groin or the rib, the mullion, arch, or flying buttress that is to 
be completed. It ought to be known that St. Paul’s is fire-proof, 
with the exception of its outer roofs, and the furnishings in that 
portion of the fabric devoted to the cathedral service. 

But the expense,—ay, the expense. Calculate this after count- 
ing the loss sustained when the wooden bottom of the new Custom 
House had, after a few years’ existence to be re-founded ; the said 
new house being liable to be wrapped in flames in a few minutes at 
any time, as its predecessor had been. [Estimate the loss which 
conflagrations, not only at your theatres, have caused, but at your 
cathedrals, your Parliament-houses, your Royal Exchanges, and 
your ancient fortresses. Consider how soon your costly and splen- 
did senate chambers, with their proposed national paintings and 
fresco-works, may be a heap of smoking ashes. Worse still, what 
may in an hour be the fate of your public libraries, your museums, 
your picture-galleries, your record offices, with their historic con- 
tents, unrivalled in value. But we need not go further. Enough 
has been indicated to set the thoughts of our readers upon the 
subject of fires and the means of prevention. [Enough has occurred 
during the nineteenth century—within these few years, and almost 
in sight of the place where we hastily pen these words, to awaken 
our legislators to incalculable dangers, to the prompt performance 
of individual and collective duties for the preservation of national 


monuments and treasuries, the destruction of which could never be 
repaired. 





Art. VI.—A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy to Le Velay. By 


Louisa S. Costetio. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Miss CosTEtxo has the good taste, the liberal curiosity, and the 
enterprise, to seek out the less trodden provinces of France for her 
rambles. What is more, she has the requisite knowledge for 
reporting of them minutely, their history being familiar to her; 
while she has a capacity for fully imbibing their legendary lore, and 
the skill to set the whole off in such a lively and graceful form as 
to win admiration and communicate pure delight. Her sketches 
are as attractive as any that have been pencilled by modern author- 
esses, the light and the pleasant being blended with the picturesque 
and the sentimental, and quick observation with acute remark; 
demanding as little effort on the part of the reader to catch and to 
appreciate, as of inducements foreign to the matter and manner of 
the book to pursue. Our readers are familiar with the character 
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of * The Bocages and the Vines ;” and the ‘‘ Pilgrimage to Auvergne” 
consists of similar details, although not so rich, we think, in regard 


to variety of scene, peculiarity of character, or primitive manners 
and notions. 


A work of this description hardly admits of more particular 
introduction in the way of criticism, and only requires that we trace 
two or three of the localities visited along with the fair writer, 
snatch an anecdote here and there, present a personage or a reminis- 
cence when remarkably worthy of selection, and so on in our usual 
way. We first alight at a stage which occurred pretty early in the 
Pilgrimage, viz., at St. Quentin, which has much in the way of 
beautiful walks and fields to recommend it, as was adequately 
trumpeted forth to the strangers :— 


Few towns in this part of France possess greater advantages in this par- 
ticular than St. Quentin, and we were not surprised at the vociferous 
boasting of a loquacious attendant who did the honours of our hotel, and 
who appeared resolved not to leave us during our stay in his town, which 
he considered superior to every other. Having unfortunately encouraged 
him at first in his descriptions, his eloguence knew no bounds, and scarcely 
could we obtain a hearing when we interrupted his rapturous accounts of 
the riches of St. Quentin and its neighbourhood, to entreat his offices,— 
for he proclaimed himself the chef,—to procure us some dinner. He had 
now another field for protestation, and left us with promises of an unique 
repast ; it is but due to him to remark that he was true to his word. Our 
zealous friend the chef would, however, scarcely permit us to enjoy a 
moment’s quiet; for as soon as he conceived that we had sufficiently re- 
flected on the perfection of his art, he made his reappearance with an excuse 
to demand our passport. This led to a discussion on the custom of ask- 
ing for passports, which involved the expression of his opinion of the 
English, French, and every other government under the sun: at length, 
animated by his subject, he fairly seated himself on one of our trunks, and, 
in spite of cold looks and short answers, which he did not appear to 
observe, he entered into an exposé of the political conduct of all the rulers 
of Europe, in a strain which proved him equal to have taken the lead in 
any popular tumult. His eyes flashed, and his singular countenance 
became almost fearfully animated ; his words flowed without the slightest 
hesitation, he threw his arms about with violent gesticulation as he pro- 
claimed, that if he had the offending parties, whom he anathematised as 
betrayers of the national honour of France, in the great square opposite 
our windows, he would be the first whose hand should seize the rope which 
should suspend them all ‘a la lanterne.” ‘I speak,” said he, ‘‘ the sen- 
timents of all France—we want no rich, we want no aristocracy—we are 
men and Frenchmen, and we adore our honour.” Seeing his excitement, 
I begged him to change the subject, upon which suddenly he pulled off 
his white nighteap—the distinguishing crown of a chef—placed his hand 
on his heart, apologized for talking polities before ladies, begged us not to 
imagine that he was a sanguinary character, and with renewed offers to con- 
duct us himself to see all the wonders of St. Quentin, disappeared, with a 
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bow which would have graced a dancing academy. We took the first 
opportunity of slipping out of the hotel unobserved by our persecutor, and 
concealing ourselves in the streets of his town, where, forgetting his dis- 
turbative eloquence, we sought the beautiful and quiet retreat of the cathe- 
dral, the elevated roof of which had long invited us from the windows of 
our enormous, gloomy, singular looking apartment, which looked out into 
the fine square, considered the wonder of that part of the country. This 
square is of great extent, and surrounded by irregular built but good-look- 
ing houses; on one side is the antique Hotel de Ville, quite a treasure of 
Gothic ornament. Its eight columns form a handsome arcade and gallery ; 
their capitals are grotesque and curious, and the foliage of its cornices is 
exquisitely designed. The building is surmounted by a beautiful open 
tower, in which are contained the peals of bells of which the inhabitants 
are so proud, but whose incessant ringing out of tune every quarter of an 
hour, together with the accompaniment of those of every church far or near 
in emulation, make a charivari so intolerable that it is enough to drive the 
distracted traveller from the place in utter despair of obtaining rest night 
or day. It has become a custom to compare a talkative: noisy person’s 
voice to the Carillon de St. Quentin, and our enemy the chef might well 
have given rise to the saying. 


Miss Costello has not much favour for Mr. Loquacity’s “ senti- 
ments of all France.” She would conserve whatever is gracefully 
antique and aristocratic, without appearing to be much offended at 
the thought of the inseparable degradation and squalidness of the 
servile members of the community. In a diversity of ways it is 
impossible to figure a more striking contrast between two works, 
than the one before us, and that by Mr. Laing. 

Miss Costello always lingers about old cathedrals, and has much 
to tell of architectural relics, or of any sort of auld warld’s gear. 
Luxuriant vines, groves of flowering trees, choruses of birds have 
charms for her; but battlements, ramparts, and huge towers, appear 
to attract fully more of her notice. For instance,— 


Nothing can be conceived more beautiful than the walk we took, early 
in the morning after our arrival, round part of the ramparts beneath the 
avenues which lead towards the ancient abbey of St. Vincent, whose ruins 
crown an opposite elevation on the same plateau, which is beautifully 
broken by rich and cultivated ravines, the most important being called La 
Cuve de St. Vincent, which forms a kind of port. Every here and there 
an opening in the thick shades disclosed a magnificent and extensive view 
over the fertile country ; and as we advanced, the four delicate towers of 
the superb cathedral appeared above the rest of the buildings, as the 
windings of the way now revealed and now shrouded them from view. A 
chorus of birds was welcoming the lovely spring, which promised so much 
happiness ; acacias just'in bloom shook their clusters over our heads ; 
orchards of cherries and apples, in full blossom, were beneath us. After 
quitting the broad rampart, we followed a delicious path that brought us 
to a grove of flowering trees, which we entered, and,found ourselves amidst 
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the fresh green leaves of the walnut, the snowy and luxuriant alder, the 
twining wild rose, and innumerable buds of every shape and hue; on one 
side were banks covered with violet roots, whose flowers, now passed, must 
indeed have ‘taken the winds of March with beauty.”” Beneath the 
apple-trees was spread a golden carpet of king-cups, and between the soft 
green vines sprang up lines of fragrant beans. The thrushes warbled loud 
and sweetly, and the cuckoo kept up an unceasing call as we walked on, 
almost in a state of enchantment, along the beautiful chemin des creuttes. 
We soon found that we had reached an embattled wall which extended 
for an immense distance beside us; and we began to form some idea of the 
stupendous strength and enormous extent of the fortified abbey, once the 
pride and terror of the Laonnais. We traced the deep moat between the 
luxuriant vegetation and the overhanging trees, and rested occasionally on 
blocks of marble and granite, which had formed part of the building, and 
now, overgrown with flowers, lay scattered in the path. We came at last 
to two huge round towers,—the same which from the neighbouring heights 
of Laon had attracted us to the spot,—and found that they formed the 
entrance lodges to a beautiful garden and modern house, the property of 
a gentleman of the vicinity, who made this his summer residence. Of all 
the grand and gorgeous abbey, of its forts and bastions, and towers and 
cells, and cloisters and spires, nothing remains but les creuttes, i. e. the 
walls, which, extensive as they are, only enclosed the convent gardens. A 
few towers, at distances along the old and now newly restored wall, indi- 
cate the form of part of the building. The situation is exquisite; at every 
twenty steps new prospects open, new beauties rise ; and a whole day might 
well glide away amongst the shades of St. Vincent,—lonely yet cheerful,— 
‘a populous solitude of bees and birds.” 


But we must introduce another real modern character to match 
with Mr. Loquacity, the conductor of the diligence between Laon 
and Coucy :— 


We trusted ourselves to the guidance of an old gentleman en blouse, who 
conducted a rudely-formed diligence from Laon every day to the desired 
spot, seven leagues distant. As he carried the mail, we thought ourselves 
secure of an arrival, and accordingly took our places in his patache with 
one horse. ‘The sun was as brilliant and scorching as on our last journey 
to the miraculous shrine, and we had some misgivings as to the possibility 
of the vehicle being somewhat warm ; however, we had agreed to go, and 
could not well draw back. Our driver, though he showed some symptoms 
of impatience at our indecisicn, vaunted the excellence of his horse, the 
quickness of the ¢rajet, and the pleasantness of the road. We climbed into 
the machine, and were soon hid in the fond, which was our exclusive right. 
Scarcely, however, had we started than we began to repent. After rattling 
down the hill of Laon, we paused to take up more passengers, and then 
the real dispositions of both our driver and his horse showed themselves. 
He insisted on stuffing his carriage fuller than it would hold, and in spite 
of our remonstrances admitted several more persons than he had any right 
to do, accompanying his peremptory commands that we should rester tran- 
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quille, with expletives by no means gentle. As the heat of the day 
increased, the warmth of his temper seemed to keep pace with it; he 
flogged his horse, who snorted indignant resistance, without intermission ; 
rattled, abused, and tyrannised over man and beast; drove over a drunken 
traveller, whom he had knocked down after half agreeing to add him to 
our overflowing car, where we sat as devoted victims, protesting against 
his cruelty and oppression, and finally becoming calmer as we neared the 
town, deposited us at the Pomme d’Or at Coucy. We had in one stage 
of his fury declared our intention of getting out of his prison, and seating our- 
selves on our baggage by the road side, preferring to trust ourselves to the 
chance of a passing carriage to continuing under his arbitrary sway, but 
he had frightened us into submission; and as by good fortune he had 
taken up a gentleman whom we knew, whose property was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who contrived to soothe his irritated feelings, and reassure 
us, we bore our fate as well as we could. Nothing could be more humble 
and obliging than this crazy-headed conducteur on our arrival; all his 
sound and fury had passed away ; his occupation was o’er, and he sub- 
sided into civility. We were told that he was always in this state of ex- 
citement when driving, and as his life had been passed on the road from 
Laon to Coucy for thirty years, and he always brought the mail regularly, 
had never been overturned, was honest and sober, no one minded “his 
trumps and his frenzy.” He rested at each of the towns which he hon- 
oured by his sojourn a few hours only, at evening and morning, and then 
was again en route. He had never done anything else, and considered 
himself monarch of the road. No grim baron of Coucy could show him- 
self a greater tyrant, or keep his vassals in greater awe, than did this 
personage, and we found that to complain of him was quite out of all 


régle. 


It is not necessary to halt at many stages in order to obtain a 
fair idea of Miss Costello’s pleasant descriptions and gossip, which 
will no doubt hereafter form a welcome itinerary and guide-book to 
a number of ramblers in search of the antique and the picturesque. 
To all who desire to learn what and how to observe, at such places 
as one in the vicinity of Nogent, the following particulars concern- 
ing the mortal remains of two lovers, over whose fortunes so many 
tears of tenderness have been shed, will prove attractive; we allude 
to the spot where once stood the celebrated Abbey of Paraclete, 
and on whose foundations a General Pajol, we are informed, has 
erected a modern edifice :— 


From the midst of the rubbish the General rescued the coffin in which 
during eight centuries the remains of the unfortunate lovers had reposed. 
The sarcophagus which held it was found too heavy to be transported to 
Paris with the coffin ; it was therefore restored and replaced in the vault, 
the entrance of which was closed ; and, to mark the place, a votive column 
was erected over the spot. A manufactory was established there in 1822, 
which is now discontinued, to the great loss of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it is the chimneys and roofs that attract the eye in passing, 
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and direct the attention to the place which those celebrated and interesting 
characters have invested with such melancholy recollections. Persecuted 
for his doctrines, which were those afterwards promulgated by Luther, 
Abelard,—a man superior to his age for the variety of his learning and his 
profound thinking, retired to the domains of the Count of Champagne, 
where, by permission of Hatton, bishop of Troyes, he built, in 1123, in 
the neighbourhood of Nogent, a little chapel, formed of osiers and the 
branches of trees, which he dedicated to the Trinity, and called Paraclete. 
His reason for this was that his opinions respecting the Trinity had been 
condemned at the instance of St. Bernard. Followed into this retreat by 
numerous pupils, whom his fame attracted, the old persecutions were re- 
newed against him; Abelard was obliged to abandon it, and left it to two 
of his friends, retiring himself to his native Brittany. In 1129, Eloise, pur- 
sued by the same vengeance which had sought the ruin of Abelard, was 
driven from the convent of Argenteuil, of which she was abbess. Moved 
by her misfortunes, Abelard abandoned to her and her fugitive community 
his solitude of Paraclete, where she sought refuge. Pope Innocent, in 
1131, confirmed the establishment of this monastery, of which Eloise was 
the first superior. Its oratory soon became enriched by valuable gifts, and 
before long Paraclete became the chief place of the order, and had several 
monasteries dependent on it. 


Miss Costello goes on to state that on the death of Abelard, which 
occurred at a distant priory, his body, according to his desire, was 
sent to the Abbess of Paraclete, by whom it was buried there. She 
departed this life twenty years afterwards, and was consigned to the 
same tomb; tradition saying that when the coffin of Abelard was 
opened his arms expanded to receive his beloved. A magnificent 
mausoleum was erected to their memory. We quote some additional 
particulars :— 


When, in 1792, the abbey of Paraclete was sold, the notables of Nogent 
went in procession to carry away the remains of the lovers, which were 
placed in the church of St. Laurence. M. Lenoir, conservateur of the 
Musée des Monuments Frangais, having obtained from the ministry per- 
mission to transport them to Paris, went to the church of Nogent with the 
magistrates of the town. The opening of the tomb took place in the pre- 
sence of the sous-préfet of the department. The two bodies had been 
separated in the same tomb only by a leaden division. The original monu- 
ment, erected over it at Paraclete, had been broken at Nogent in 1794, as 
well as the three figures representing the Trinity. One similar was made, 
and long formed the ornament of the Musée des Petits Augustins; it is 
now to be seen at Pére la Chaise. 


Troyes presents a variety of antiquities and curiosities, although 
no one of the inhabitants “ knows or cares about” them. ‘ The 
boucheries are celebrated here, and were formerly renowned for the 
miraculous power exercised in favour of the butchers by St. Loup, 
who forbade any flies, on pain of excommunication, to approach the 
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halle where the butchers held their meetings.” Our Pilgrim sub- 
joins her own theory in accounting for the obedience of the flies, by 
saying that the market is almost subterranean, exceedingly cold and 
damp, as little inviting to the winged intruders into most other 
places, as a cellar. 

There is a royal library in the town consisting of upwards of fifty 
thousand volumes. Among other notables Charles VI. and his gor- 
geous queen frequently resided at Troyes; and hence no doubt part 
of the renown and the curiosities of the place was derived. The 
people now-a-days, however, at least at the period of the “ Three 
Days,” are represented as being as irreverent towards whatever 
savours of the old régime, as they are ignorant and callous relative 
to anything else that is ancient. Accordingly the Bibliotheque 
Royale, had it not been for the ready wit and tact of “the good 
old Abbé,” who officiates there,—“ a lively, witty old man,” on one 
occasion would have been dealt summarily with. Miss Costello 
endeavours to lend emphasis to the particulars we now quote, by a 
free use of italics. The Abbé is the narrator of the anecdote :— 


He is fond of recounting an anecdote, which is striking enough, relative 
to the three glorious days, in which his presence of mind and knowledge of 
human nature stood him in good stead. The library is collected into an 
ancient salle, the windows of which are adorned with curious painted glass, 
representing different epochs in the life of Henry IV., principally relating 
to his entrance into conquered Troyes ; the fleur de lis of course figures in 
the arms, and amongst the emblems round; and as these symbols were 
precisely what gave offence to les braves, the bibliothécaire trembled for 
the precious morsels, preserved with much care, and rescued from former 
dangers, when he beheld a riotous party of patriots entering the court. 
They were led by a ruffian whom he knew of old as a mauvais sujet, and 
in their ranks were several goddesses of liberty whose aspect did not por- 
tend much protection to literature or the arts. He, however, repressed 
the terrors of his assistants, and hastening to the door threw it open, and 
welcomed the party as friends. ‘‘I was beginning,” said he, ‘‘ to be ex- 
tremely uneasy about our valuable library and all our treasures, which you 
will now take charge of. I put them in your care in case of any disturb- 
ance, and am certain that you, Monsieur,” addressing the chief, “‘ who know 
the importance of these works, and how proud our town should be of them, 
will prevent much harm reaching them.” The enlightened public whom he 
addressed, astonished at this reception, were suddenly arrested in their 
inimical intentions; he ordered a large copy of the engravings of Napoleon’s 
battles to be placed on the table, seats to be put for the ladies and gentle- 
men, and requested the brigand at their head to explain to them the mean- 
ing of the plates. Proud of the office, he fell into the snare, and exhibited 
his learning greatly to the delight of his auditors. Meantime a band of 
national guards, headed by a young artist of the town, arrived in great 
haste, having observed the direction taken by the first party, and it was 
only by great management and quickness that the Abbé contrived to pre- 
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vent them from coming to blows. At length he succeeded in parting ami- 
eably with his visitors, and as soon as they were fairly gone, he set to work, 
with the assistance of the young painter, and concealed all the fleurs de lis 
with lamp-black, and thus they still remain; for, he adds, with peculiar 
meaning, “I thought it as well they should not reappear too soon, even 
now.” It was fortunate he did so, for in due time, as he had anticipated, 
the most thinking people came back, finding that they had been cajoled, 
with a full intention of breaking every obnoxious pane; but finding they 
were no longer adorned with fleurs de lis, they departed with cries of Vive 


notre Bibliothécaire! The salle would not have resisted much rough usage, - 


for the walls, and roof, and flooring seemed tottering to their fall at every 
movement; the shelves are propped up with huge pieces of timber, and 
the whole has a most melancholy and dilapidated appearance. 


Our last extract of all concerns literature and philosophy more 
endearingly than the reported taste and conduct of the people of 
Troyes. The passage carries us to Montbard, which is rife with 
reminiscences of Buffon ; a locality, we are told, where the vine 
flourishes amid masses of grey rock. We are next informed as 
follows :— 


On an enormous block of this stone was built, in ages remote and mys- 
terious, a stupendous castle, frowning on the very summit of the mountain, 
and commanding all the country around. It might be of Roman construc- 
tion originally, as is recorded, and have served as a retreat to the feudal 
lords of the troublous times which succeeded. St. Louis might have dwelt 
there, for his name is given to one of the towers; at all events, there are 
walls enough tall, strong, and thick, to build a town, if it were possible to 
dislodge their masses from the earth. Buffon found this treasure on his 
estate, and resolved to improve the happy accident, at the same time 
desiring to exercise his benevolence, and benefit the industrious poor around 
him. Hundreds of labourers were employed by him to arrange the grounds 
below these fine ruins in terraces and platforms; and under his eye, and 
directed by his taste, rose magnificent alleys, smiling gardens, secluded 
bowers, and open walks; avenues of larches, sycamores, acacias, ash, 
beech, and lime, spread far over the space; the rugged mountain was 
transformed into an elegant series of promenades, adorned with statues, 
vases, and all that a pure and classic taste could imagine. The tottering walls 
of the antique towers were repaired, the rubbish of years cleared away, and 
from stage to stage of La Grosse Tour de l’Aubespin the fine proportions 
of its beautiful salles brought forth, its windows relieved from these obstruc- 
tions, and allowed to afford the magnificent views, which they could pre- 
sent on all sides, its winding stairs renewed and made safe, and the whole 
fabric restored in all its original grandeur; the ruined walls planed and 
levelled where necessary ; several of those most adapted were covered in, 
and chambers formed within them, without a stone being displaced or any 
change of form effected; the perfect, groined roofs still asserting their anti- 
quity, and the thick walls telling the tale of their age. Far beneath, at 
the last descent of his terraces, appears the fine habitation in which the 
creator of all these wonders resided, and where he received and entertained 
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his numerous friends and guests; but it was not here that his valuable 
studies were carried on. In the most secluded part of his domain he chose 
an isolated tower, which he had fitted up with every precaution to exclude 
noise—double windows and thick doors. Here, surrounded by his books 
and free from interruption, the great philosopher of nature meditated, cast- 
ing his eyes round on a peaceful and silent scene, and allowing his mind 
full scope. The principal part of his works were written in this retreat, 
and it would seem to be still held as sacred, few persons venturing to pene- 
trate into the interior, being content to be told, ‘‘ Here the great Buffon 
passed his hours in study,” as they look upwards and observe the walls of 
the pavilion. It is extremely to be regretted that this relic is in a manner 
neglected. It is true that the windows have within a few years been re- 
paired, but nothing more has been done, and the opportunity of regaining the 
fauteuil and desk, which were formerly used by Buffon, was allowed to 
escape. Nothing but bare walls remain; and gloomy, dirty, and sad looks 
the old tower, peeping out from the garlands of a magnificent species of 
small-leafed ivy which almost envelope it. No one now looks from 
the lattice where the philosopher gazed on the pleasing landscape 
spread out before him: the door is closed, and it appears that the key is 
lost, for, after several demands, the disappointed traveller will be told there 
is ‘* Rien a voir, et il ne vaut pas la peine d’y entrer.” 


Should the proposed extent and system of railroads in France, to 
which allusion has been made in a preceding paper, be carricd out, 
the remote provinces of that country, which still remain much as if 
in a primitive condition, and which are seldom penetrated by tra- 
vellers, will be opened thoroughly to the world, receiving and return- 
ing many of the enviable fruits of intercourse, and experiencing the 
reciprocities of civilization. 





Art. VII.—Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporaries. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 


Tuts book is a patchwork, with a name in the van to catch readers ; 
not merely consisting of a great number of abridged sketches of 
characters more or less celebrated—some of them, however, only in 
their day, and only in certain coteries—but having frequently the 
appearance of a compilation, literally translated, from a variety of 
sources. There is very little independent thinking in the perform- 
ance by way of reflection or speculation, on the part of the English 
collector, and but very ordinary craftmanship as a litterateur. Still, 
he must have read a much greater quantity of the multitude of 
French memoirs and printed correspondence than many of our 
countrymen have either time or inclination to peruse. Let it not 
be thought that Madame de Sévigné’s popular writings, or that the 
anecdotes belonging to her personal history are the only or the 
principal subjects of these volumes. No! that writer, so rich In 
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all that is most characteristic of French refinement and wit, occupies 
but a very minor portion of the present work; nor would it have 
been within the grasp and tact of our collector had he selected her 
for the representative of a remarkable period in French history and 
transition, to have brought her out fairly and fully, or with anything 
like the appropriate nicety of touch and saliency of fancy. It is 
with that lady’s contemporaries, and ranging overa century or there- 
abouts—from the time of Richelieu downwards—and therefore com- 
prising a very large list of personages that may be tacked to her by 
some sort of relationship or another, that our author acts the part 
of collector for portfolios. In fact this is his professed design; for 
he himself declares that the work ‘* has been drawn up in the form 
of divisions, cr biographical chapters, for the convenience of those 
who may desire to illustrate it with portraits ;” which is surely a 
novel purpose, although unpretending enough, were it not that the 
title is preposterous and misleading. 

While, however, these volumes are nothing better than what any 
person might have compiled who had leisure to clip out what pleased 
him in a number of accessible publications ; and while the whole is 
patched together withouta subordinating, condensing, and philosophic 
power, they yet contain a good deal of amusing matter, and many 
notices and circumstances which a thoughtful reader will find to be 
illustrative of a remarkable epoch, as well as of human nature in 
peculiarly artificial conditions; in short, man thoroughly French,— 
that is to say, if the idea be confined to the noblesse and the court 
at the period indicated—and when epigrammatic conceits, studied 
brilliancies, and sparkling conversation were brought into highest 
vogue, modelling national sentiment, taste, and language down to 
the present day. 

Should a tolerably well-read person open these volumes, the 
great probability is, that the first thing that meets his eye will be 
something quite familiar to him in some celebrated man’s life,— 
perhaps in that of Richelieu, or De Retz, or Turenne, or Moliere, 
or others equally famed. It will, therefore, be more entertaining 
if we turn to a few of those less noted ‘* Contemporaries,” who may, 
after all, prove as illustrative of the age in which they flourished as 
personages of greater political notoriety. We begin with M. de 
Coulanges :— 


‘“‘ Le petit Coulanges” would never have been heard of by posterity, had 
he not been the relation and correspondent of Madame de Sévigné. He 
was councillor of parliament; but his negligent disposition and love of 
pleasure rendered him totally unfit for the profession of the law; and he 
sold his places, to think of songs and dinners. He never made any figure 
as a public character but once, when a cause came on between two farmers, 
who disputed the possession of a piece of water or pond. One of these 
men bore the name of Grapin. M. de Coulanges got into such a state of 
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confusion in the detail of the proceedings, that he was obliged to stop; and 
turning to the judges, said: ‘‘ Forgive me, sirs; I have ‘drowned myself 
in this pond of Grapin’s, and I am your obedient, humble servant ;” and 
he withdrew. After that adventure he had nothing more to say to the 
law, but was known in the world as the song-writer De Coulanges, whose 
songs did not long outlive the circumstances “they were written for; and as 
the most good-humoured man in the world, who enjoyed perfect health, and 
who had neither care nor anxiety : he was also known as the bon-vivant, 
who of all others appreciated a good dinner. De Coulanges told a story well, 
and made the company laugh. ‘Two journeys he made to Rome inspired 
him with a love of the fine arts, the result of which was a collection of 
pictures, which, if we may believe Madame de Sévigné (who, however, 
was no great connoisseur in pictures), were superb. His friendships at 
court and with the ministers made him well received in every society ; he 
was au fait of all the gossip of the salons, and his jovial disposition caused 
him to be invited to the best dinners at Paris, where his songs and his 
sayings were duly appreciated. His ministerial friends never gave him 
any more solid proofs of their attachment; but his good humour, in this 
voluntary life of luxuriant dependance, pleased them, and he became part 
of their state. His letters to his cousin exhibit him passing his life in the 
homes of others, and partaking of the opulence of the grand-seigneurs his 
connexions, while they profited by his gay conversation. He used to say, 
** 1 was born for the superfluities of life, not for the necessaries.” 


Prelates and dignitaries of the church appear to have vied with 
the grand-seigneurs with regard to enjoying and enduring the society 
of le petit Coulanges, and to have relished the pleasures of the 
table with a perfect temporal heartiness. The ‘ epicurean pig,” 
when describing the life he spent in the home of a cardinal, pre- 
sents a curious view, as our author remarks, of the way of living of 
an illustrious prelate in France, in 1696. ‘ I have been,” says “he, 
*‘ here a fortnight—the happiest man in the world—in the enjoy- 
ment of good company, excellent music, enormous fires every where, 
games of every sort and description, excellent dinners, and delicious 
wines.” He speaks of the cooks with a gourmand’s particularity ; 
that they have such a rage for novelties that “ we shall die of eat- 
ing. ‘They can dress all the best French and Italian dishes, but 
they have now taken to learn English dishes which they will bring 
here to perfection. Wedo not know where we are, in consequence, 
all our dishes speaking different languages, but somehow or aged 
making themselves so well understood that we eat them all, 
whatever form they present themselves, and with every sauce.” 
We must copy out a little more about the pig and his clever 
spouse :— 


M. de Coulanges was a diminutive little man, and his species of clever- 
ness corresponded to his appearanee. His life was gay, his spirits excel- 
lent, and he continued eating and singing to the age of eighty-five ; while 
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those favoured by fortune with places, honours, and riches, passed by to 
the grave, the victims of anxiety and disgrace. Madame de Coulanges 
was ‘the near relation of the Chancellor le Tellier and of the minister 
Louvois; and although she appeared, like her husband, to be placed in 
the high road to royal favour, her friends gave her nothing but flattery and 
caresses: she held the first rank in French society for cleverness and wit. 
She is often named by Madame de Sévigné, in her letters to her daughter, as 
the fly, the leaf, or the sylph ; and these fanciful denominations represented 
her perfectly. She was a mixture of coquetry, malice, lightness, worldli- 
ness, grace, and vivacity; a character to be found in all countries, but 
which was only thoroughly appreciated at the court of Louis XIV. Her 
letters were supposed to be still better than those of Madame de Sévigné ; 
and the agrémens of her conversation were greater than those of any person 
at Paris. She was very intimate with Madame de Maintenon, and in great 
favour at court, without possessing titles, places, or pensions, or any thing 
but that wit which was adignity. Her wit, however, procured her nothing 
but honours; and it appeared that both she and M. de Coulanges wanted 
riches. Her husband’s wit lowered him in societ 
of buffoonery; hers, on the contrary, raised her—it was made up, and 
dressed beautifully, like a French woman going to a ball; it was embel- 
lished with every care, yet appeared perfectly easy and natural. She was 
proud of her talent of saying all and everything that came into her head ; 
and her turn of expression was so veiled, and so well managed, that by its 
aid everything might be said. Her flattery had often a sting, and her 
malice often shone through the most perfect good-breeding. Madame de 
Coulanges had a long illness, and Madame de Sévigné, in her joy at her 
getting better, cried out—‘‘ The epigrams are beginning.” She was a 
pretty woman; Madame de Villars says, that no picture could express 
the vivacity and cleverness of her countenance. She had not a few 
admirers, amongst whom were the absent and original Compte de Brancas, 
the indolent and soft La Fare, and a very distinguished officer, M. de la 
Trousse, whose liaison with her was one of storms and tempests. But what 
with the quickness, the caprice, and the wit of Madame de Coulanges, her 
greatest friends were not always comfortable with her, and she treated them 
as her fancy dictated, and treated her husband as she did her friends. French 
wit must ever be the same playful, dazzling, powerful excitement it was 
then; and were Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Coulanges, and Madame 
de Grignan, to find themselves in a salon at Paris in our own day, they 
would probably make as brilliant a figure as they did in M. de la Roche- 
foucauld’s room, or at the Hétel de Carnavalet. Not so our Ladies Car- 
lisles and Devonshires of two centuries back :—we can only imagine them 
arriving suddenly at the dinner or evening party of to-day, as a species of 
masquerade ; so ill would they assimilate themselves to the language, to 
the men and women, and to the tone of the present day. Late in life, 
Madame de Coulanges ceased to see Madame de Maintenon; Madame de 
Sévigné was dead, ‘and she lived on terms of friendship with Ninon de 
I Enclos, who in her latter days received at her house a society of women 
of the world. Her want of fortune, her age, her appearance, and her bad 
health, made her leave the great world ; but she kept up a correspondence 
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with Madame de Grignan to the year 1704, when she died; and M. de Cou- 
langes continued to make journeys, to eat, and to sing, keeping in mind, 
in all the accounts he gives of his hosts, that “ le véritable Amphitryon est 
celui chez qui l’on dine.” To those who are curious as to the details of 
every-day life in France at that period, the letters of M. de Coulanges will 
be amusing. He wrote in what Madame de Sévigné termed a style of 
friendship ; by which she meant details, not phrases ; and he gives many 
accounts of the old chateaux of France, of their furniture and ornaments, 
as well as of the progresses of the cardinals. 


Numerous are the notices of the French cardinals and clergy in 
these volumes; and, indeed, throughout the reign of the Fourteenth 
Louis, the church figured loftily and ominously. The absolute 
monarch himself was meek and pliable in the hands of the priest- 
hood; and while the courtiers quaked before the sterner and more 
powerful preachers, the king submitted to be schooled, flattering 
himself with the belief, we suppose, that his carriage towards his 
subjects who served at the altar was synonymous with, or equivalent 
to, obedience to Heaven, and future pardon and acceptance by 
God. For instance, we are told that the Jesuit Bourdaloue, who 
preached at court during many Lents and Advents, where he was 
prodigiously admired on account of his grave eloquence, would fear- 
lessly reproach persons in the king’s presence for the very conduct 
pursued by the king himself; and that, ‘‘in private he was urgent 
with him as to a change in his conduct.” And this is added as an 
anecdote :—‘* When Louis, yielding to his remonstrances, told 
Bourdaloue that he had sent Madame de Montespan to Clagny, and 
said to him, ‘ Mon pére, vous devez étre content de moi: elle est a 
Clagny,’ Bourdalove answered, ‘ Oui, sire; mais Dieu serait plus 
satisfait si Clagny était a soixante-dix licues de Versailles.’” 

Turning from Louis and the priesthood, let us hear what was the 
aristocratic taste in conversation and literature at the period when 
Malle. de Scudery wrote her ponderous romances :— 


In these books she makes the heroes of antiquity express them- 
selves in the language she had heard spoken at the Hétel de Rambouil- 
Jet; a peculiar style of high-flown pedantic gallantry, in which the 
politeness of conversation then consisted. The heroes of the Roman 
republic pass their leisure moments in making enigmas, proposing gallant 
questions and answers, and tracing geographical plans of the tender pas- 
sion. Mixed up with all this folly and absurdity was a great deal of know- 
ledge, and some bright glimmerings of common sense; and the whole 
formed books that, from their allusion to various loves and intrigues of 
those days, interested readers in France, at the brilliant dawn of the age 
of Louis XIV., and a century after that time, in England. These 
romances were often written in ten or twelve volumes, and lasted our 
great-great-grandmothers a year or two in reading. To begin Cyrus or 
Clélie was an undertaking in life. Lady Russell writes to her daughter, 
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“ There will be no talking to your sister when she has read Clelie, for 
the wise folks say it is the most improving book which can be read.” 
These books pleased, as Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison have pleased 
in later times, much owing to the quantity of petty detail contained in 
them. ‘The heroes and heroines never entered a room without making an 
inventory of everything in it, like a catalogue of the effects of an auction :— 
acontrast to the writing of the present day, when aclever sketch is all that 
is aimed at, from the fear of becoming prosy and tiresome. Long stories 
and interminable books did not then frighten listeners or readers. The 
ladies did not sing, or play on instruments, or paint pictures, or make 
drawings ; but they often undertook to refurnish a house or chateau with 
the work of their own hands; and when they passed their days at their 
tapestry-frames, a démoiselle de compagne read aloud Cyrus; Ibrahim, or 
i'Illustre Bassa; or Clelie. 


The following is the description of the actual manners from which 
these romances were drawn out; manners so effectively ridiculed 
by Moliére:— 

The Society of the Hotel de Rambouillet was the same as that which 
Mdlle. de Scudery collected at later times at her own house, except that 
the former was on a larger scale. Along with élégantes and learned ladies, 
were prelates, magistrates, and military men. It was given out that the 
liaisons of this society were entirely platonic; indeed the jargon spoken 
there would have put Cupid himself to flight. Some of the phrases in use 
were, ‘une chaine spirituelle’—a chaplet; ‘]’humeur celeste’’—water ; 
“un bouillon d’orgueil”—a smile of disdain; “‘ les braves incommodes’— 
thieves. The language of love was a fade sort of gallantry ; condolence 
in sorrow was given in set and measured terms; and the language of 
politeness was that of outrageous compliment. Both men and women 
adopted a name: Mdlle. de Rambouillet was “‘]’incomparable Artemise”’ 
to the end of her days, which name was not even forgotten in her funeral 
sermon by Fléchier. Madame Arragonais was la Princesse Philoxence ; 
the Duke de Saint-Aigneau (whom Madame de Sévigné called le Paladin 
par excellence), Artaban; Madame d’Aligre, Celamine; Courard, The- 
odamas : Godeau, la Mage de Tendre; Pellisson, Acante. The more the 
language was extravagant and high-flown, the more use of “trope and 
figure” could the lady bring into her discourse, the higher she stood in the 
estimation of her companions. Affectation was the order of the day; and 
the women, wishing to resemble the heroines of romances, are represented 
as frozen in their manners to their insipid gallants; and the husband or 
lover was treated with sovereign contempt who could not hold forth in the 
style of the Hétel de Rambouillet. Along with the soi-disant wits at 
France who frequented this society, like the Abbé Cotin, &c. were Ménage, 
Boileau, Moliére, and Madame de Sévigné; and Moliére and Boileau have 
transmitted all these ridicules to posterity. Affected expressions were in 
use amongst the women one to another, and “‘ ma chére,” “ ma précieuse,” 
Stood instead of surnames or Christian names, which were banished from. 
conversation. From these endearing terms, Moliére called his comedy 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 
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Last of all we give a tragical anecdote, where “ La Belle Proven. 
gale,” who had been greatly admired at the court of Louis XIV., 
was the victim. She became the wife of the Marquis de Ganges, 
whose brothers along with himself harboured against her the most 
diabolical revenge. The story thus terminates :— 


Her husband left her in the chateau with his two brothers, and returned 
to Avignon. Some time before leaving that town, Madame de Ganges had 
inherited a considerable property ; and what proves that she did not think 
with confidence of her husband or of his relations was, that she had made 
a will at Avignon, in which, in case of her death, she gave the administra- 
tion of her property to her mother, Madame de Rosan, until her children 
came of age. This will became a subject of persecution from her brothers- 
in-law, and she was weak enough to consent to revoke it. Hardly was 
the act of revocation signed than a new attempt at poisoning was tried. It 
did not succeed, but the brothers had advanced too far in crime to recede. 
One day, Madame de Ganges, confined to her bed by illness, saw her two 
brothers enter the room; the Abbe having a pistol and a cup of poison, 
the other holding a drawn sword. ‘‘ You must die,” said they; ‘‘ choose 
the manner of your death ;” Madame de Ganges, almost out of her senses, 
threw herself from her bed at the feet.of the two wretches, and asked of 
what crime she was guilty. ‘‘ Choose the manner of your death!” was 
the only reply. Finding no help within reach, and all resistance useless, 
the unfortunate lady took the cup of poison, and drank it, while the Abbé 
held a pistol to her throat. This horrible scene over, the two brothers 
fastened their victim into her room, and departed, promising to send her a 
confessor. When left alone, her first thought was how to escape; her 
second, to try by every means to bring up the poison which she had swal- 
lowed. She succeeded in part by putting her long hair down her throat, 
and, getting to the window, she threw herself, half naked, into the court, a 
distance of twenty-two feet from the ground. But how was she to escape 
from her murderers, who were the masters of the chateau? The compas- 
sion of a servant caused him to open a door through the stables into the 
open country, and she took refuge in the farmer’s house near. The Che- 
valier de Ganges, who had seemed less ferocious than his brother, followed 
her, and made the farmer believe her to be out of her mind. He followed 
her from chamber to chamber with his sword drawn, and, just as she was 
escaping from the house, gave her several wounds, the violence of 
which was so great that part of the sword remained in her shoulder. 
At her cries, the Abbé, who had remained at the door to prevent persons 
from entering, came in with the crowd, and, furious at seeing Madame 
de Ganges still alive, he fired a pistol that missed her. The wit- 
nesses, hitherto terrified, threw themselves upon the Abbé, who made his 
escape. Madame de Ganges lived nineteen days after this horrible scene, 
and before she expired implored the mercy of God on her assassins. Her 
husband, who, it appears, had absented himself from his chateau during 
these last scenes, was with her at her death, and there was strong presump- 
tive evidence against him; but his wife, even under the torture she was 
suffering, always compassionate in disposition, did all in her power to dis- 
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sipate those suspicions. The Parliament of Toulouse, by an act passed 
in 1667, condemned the Abbé and the Chevalier de Ganges to be (accord- 
ing to the French law-term) ‘‘ Rompus par contumace.” The Marquis de 
Ganges had his estates confiscated: he was degraded from his rank, and 
condemned to a perpetual exile. The Chevalier escaped to Malta, and 
was killed in fighting against the Turks. The Abbé de Ganges fled into 
Holland, and there, under a feigned name, adventures happened to him 
that might form a romance. 





Art. VIII.—Reports of the Visiting Justices of the Lunatic Asylum at 
Hanwell. a 


SEVERAL Reports of the Visiting Justices of the County Lunatic 
Asylum at Hanwell are before us, the last being the fifty-ninth, 
which contains an account of the results of a new method of treat- 
ing the insane, that promises to be attended with the most glad- 
dening effects far beyond that institution. It would be difficult to 
name another sphere of medical treatment and moral discipline of 
superior importance, or where the interests of humanity are more 
deeply involved; and when it is considered that the change to 
which we are about to direct attention, being from a system of a 
most irrational and cruel nature to one of unmixed benevolence and 
wisdom, is but of yesterday’s introduction, so to speak, and that it 
has not at this moment been universally, or even generally, adopted 
throughout the land, nay, nor carried to its utmost limits in any 
one place, the subject seems to appeal to us with increasing force, 
and to demand from all parties the closest scrutiny and the most 
anxiously guarded experiments. 

It is only a very few years ago, that the condition of Lunatic 
Asylums throughout the continent of Europe, with hardly an 
exception, was the most fearful and atrocious that can be conceived. 
Such establishments were dungeons, either built or dug for the 
purpose of being filled with human creatures, chained day and 
night, and treated worse in every respect than wild beasts. To 
prevent them from dying of hunger was almost the only thing 
deemed necessary. In France they were found covered with rags, 
lying upon straw, and in filth, loathsome with vermin, and the 
victims of ignorant and savage keepers. Nor was England one 
whit less cruel and neglectful. The history of some of the county 
asylums, say of Bethlem, which for a long series of years was 
superintended by some of the most eminent physicians of the day, 
and by a committee of the first persons in one of the most consider- 
able counties of the kingdom, was that of every species of abuse ; 
we wish we could add, arising merely from ignorance, and not from 
rapacity. What a list of crimes of commission did not the inquiries 
which came to be set on foot, and to be pursued in the face of all 
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kinds of opposition, disclose to the public, which had so long 


remained comfortable in its ignorance of the shocking scenes in free 
and happy England! It was not enough that medical and moral 
treatment was almost entirely overlooked, but every species of posi- 
tive cruelty was inflicted. ‘There was, for instance, the shabbiest 
system of embezzlement and peculation ; it was quite a usual thing 
to frame false reports; deaths were frequently concealed; nay, 
there is no doubt that many patients, when missed, were reported 
to have died, who had been actually murdered outright, or killed by 
protracted cruelty. Ifa philanthropist ventured to suggest reforms, 
or desired to be satisfied as to any of the internal details of manage- 
ment, he was insulted, and answered with expressions of soverei 
contempt or the most magisterial indignation. Two facts alone will 
indicate the horrid nature of the system: there were cel/s in some 
houses of which visitors had no knowledge, and the deaths averaged 
about one in six. 

The celebrated Pinel—every one in the least acquainted with 
medical jurisprudence knows—at one blow, it may be said, struck 
the chains from the limbs of the lunatics in France. And yet in 
England, nearly twenty years afterwards, a poor officer of the navy, 
who was charged with threatening a physician, when convalescent, 
was subjected to the restraint imposed by an ingenious apparatus 
of iron, brought from Newgate, so that he was forced to abide ona 
bed of straw, his arms and legs bound with manacles, and his neck 
in a collar, a chain fastening it to an iron pillar behind him. He 
was unable to walk about, or even to stand upright. The weight 
of the machinery alone was twenty-three pounds, and this he was 
obliged to wear nine years. 

This was at Bethlem, which may be said to have formed an epi- 
tome of all the abuses and evils of the asylums throughout the 
country, every one of which, however, was so conducted, that a full 
recital would harrow the feelings and almost exceed belief. It was 
not the cure of the patient that was studied; it was merely his 
confinement, and such a removal and restraint as would prevent 
him from injuring other people,. “He was merely regarded as an 
inconvenience, a burden; or, if a means of cure was thought of, it 
was flogging or some inhuman discipline. The old and the young 
were confined together; the clean with those who were afflicted 
with loathsome and infectious diseases. Sometimes the insane were 
placed in mendicity depédts. At others,in prisons. Chains for the 
most part were applied. These were cheaper than strait-waistcoats, 
and they saved servants trouble. It was very customary in some 
asylums to chain the patients from Saturday to Monday, even such 
persons as were considered generally peaceable, and were not so 
restrained on other days. The keepers wished to have the Sunday 
to themselves, and iron was a good substitute, although it might 
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eat into the soul of human creatures who were even at best the 
object of the direst infliction. 

It is remarkable that after civilization had advanced to a high 
pitch; after knowledge was eagerly pursued, and when speculation 
was constantly on the stretch, for new fields to traverse and to cul- 
tivate; when humanity, too, was a popular profession,—that hardly 
any one, down till a few years back, ever thought of the condition 
and the cure of the insane in public institutions as a department 
which necessarily must open up the most valuable and interesting 
subjects of thought, independently altogether of the good to indi- 
viduals and to society, that might be attained. Is it not strange 
that some such inquiries as these were not contemplated and set on 
foot :—are there not many insane persons ever amongst us, who 
with the strength and activity of mature years, are yet as mis- 
chievous as the most ingenious, and as helpless as children? What 
is to be done with them? You answer, they must be put intoa 
place of security. But does not humanity require more than that 
they be merely prevented from injuring themselves or others? 
Does it not require that the utmost comfort and enjoyment be pro- 
vided for them which is compatible with their own good and the 
well-being of others? And is this not found to be the way which 
science points out as the most likely to effect a cure, and to restore 
human beings to society? Surely there is nothing very far-fetched 
in these queries; nothing which demands long consideration to frame 
an answer. Well, then, admitting the general principles involved 
in our queries, do not some such views as those which we now indi- 
cate suggest themselves ? 

It is necessary that a habitation intended for lunatics be 
constructed with a direct reference to their conditions and necessi- 
ties. Experience, as well as science, teaches that the cure of the 
insane must depend in very many examples on the influences that 
affect the health of the body, and of the mind, as a close participator 
in the condition of the physical frame. Good air, proper exercise, 
wholesome food, need scarcely be named as means to the ends pro- 
posed. And yet how strangely have these obvidus means been 
neglected! A comfortable bed, tidy dress, kind social treatment, 
morality and its requirements affectionately observed, nurses and 
keepers to be persons of enlightened minds, of known humanity, 
who take delight in ministering comfort and medicine to the trou- 
bled spirit, and who sedulously remove from .the afflicted all that 
would irritate and exasperate; these, and, such like, are the instru- 
ments and processes of cure that manifestly recommend themselves. 

It is perfectly clear that, to attain these ends, there must be a 
well-contrived system of arrangements, a seriously considered plan 
of management. ‘There must be superintendence and attendance ; 
there must be classification and many minute details. To secure all 
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kinds of opposition, disclose to the public, which had so long 
remained comfortable in its ignorance of the shocking scenes in free 
and happy England! It was not enough that medical and meral 
treatment was almost entirely overlooked, but every species of posi- 
tive cruelty was inflicted. There was, for instance, the shabbiest 
system of embezzlement and peculation ; it was quite a usual thing 
to frame false reports; deaths were frequently concealed; nay, 
there is no doubt that many patients, when missed, were reported 
to have died, who had been actually murdered outright, or killed by 
protracted cruelty. Ifa philanthropist ventured to suggest reforms, 
or desired to be satisfied as to any of the internal details of manage- 
ment, he was insulted, and answered with expressions of sovereign 
contempt or the most magisterial indignation. ‘Two facts alone will 
indicate the horrid nature of the system: there were ce//s in some 
houses of which visitors had no knowledge, and the deaths averaged 
about one in six. 

The celebrated Pinel—every one in the least acquainted with 
medical jurisprudence knows—at one blow, it may be said, struck 
the chains from the limbs of the lunatics in France. And yet in 
England, nearly twenty years afterwards, a poor officer of the navy, 
who was charged with threatening a physician, when convalescent, 
was subjected to the restraint imposed by an ingenious apparatus 
of iron, brought from Newgate, so that he was forced to abide on a 
bed of straw, his arms and legs bound with manacles, and his neck 
in a collar, a chain fastening it to an iron pillar behind him. He 
was unable to walk about, or even to stand upright. The weight 
of the machinery alone was twenty-three pounds, and this he was 
obliged to wear nine years. 

This was at Bethlem, which may be said to have formed an epi- 
tome of all the abuses and evils of the asylums throughout the 
country, every one of which, however, was so conducted, that a full 
recital would harrow the feelings and almost exceed belief. It was 
not the cure of the patient that was studied; it was merely his 
confinement, and such a removal and restraint as would prevent 
him from injuring other people,.~‘He was merely regarded as an 
inconvenience, a burden; or, if a means of cure was thought of, it 
was flogging or some inhuman discipline. The old and the young 
were confined together; the clean with those who were afflicted 
with loathsome and infectious diseases. Sometimes the insane were 
placed in mendicity depéts. At others,in prisons. Chains for the 
most part were applied. These were cheaper than strait-waistcoats, 
and they saved servants trouble. It was very customary in some 
asylums to chain the patients from Saturday to Monday, even such 
persons as were considered generally peaceable, and were not so 
restrained on other days. The keepers wished to have the Sunday 
to themselves, and iron was a good substitute, although it might 
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eat into the soul of human creatures who were even at best the 
object of the direst infliction. 

It is remarkable that after civilization had advanced to a high 
pitch; after knowledge was eagerly pursued, and when speculation 
was constantly on the stretch, for new fields to traverse and to cul- 
tivate; when humanity, too, was a popular profession,—that hardly 
any one, down till a few years back, ever thought of the condition 
and the cure of the insane in public institutions as a department 
which necessarily must open up the most valuable and interesting 
subjects of thought, independently altogether of the good to indi- 
viduals and to society, that might be attained. Is it not strange 
that some such inquiries as these were not contemplated and set on 
foot :—are there not many insane persons ever amongst us, who 
with the strength and activity of mature years, are yet as mis- 
chievous as the most ingenious, and as helpless as children? What 
is to be done with them? You answer, they must be put into a 
place of security. But does not humanity require more than that 
they be merely prevented from injuring themselves or others? 
Does it not require that the utmost comfort and enjoyment be pro- 
vided for them which is compatible with their own good and the 
well-being of others? And is this not found to be the way which 
science points out as the most likely to effect a cure, and to restore 
human beings to society? Surely there is nothing very far-fetched 
in these queries ; nothing which demands long consideration to frame 
an answer. Well, then, admitting the general principles involved 
in our queries, do not some such views as those which we now indi- 
cate suggest themselves ? 

It is necessary that a habitation intended for lunatics be 
constructed with a direct reference to their conditions and necessi- 
ties. Experience, as well as science, teaches that the cure of the 
insane must depend in very many examples on the influences that 
affect the health of the body, and of the mind, as a close participator 
in the condition of the physical frame. Good air, proper exercise, 
wholesome food, need scarcely be named as means to the ends pro- 
posed. And yet how strangely have these obvidus means been 
neglected! A comfortable bed, tidy dress, kind social treatment, 
morality and its requirements affectionately observed, nurses and 
keepers to be persons of enlightened minds, of known humanity, 
who take delight in ministering comfort and medicine to the trou- 
bled spirit, and who sedulously remove from .the afflicted all that 
would irritate and exasperate; these, and, such like, are the instru- 
ments and processes of cure that manifestly recommend themselves. 

[tis perfectly clear that, to attain these ends, there must be a 
well-contrived system of arrangements, a seriously considered plan 
of management. ‘There must be superintendence and attendance ; 
there must be classification and many minute details. To secure all 
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such requisites must call for lengthened study, practical experience, 
and a philanthropy that is its own reward, with consummate pru- 
dence, the greatest command of temper, and an unwearied watch- 
fulness. 

Are not all such requisites within the reach of society, within the 
bosomsof men? Let facts answer. Eighty lunatics were unchained 
by Pinel at the Bicetre in 1794, and the general treatment was 
henceforth improved. ‘Thongs and scourges had been the agents 
before; but these instruments were no longer delivered to the 
keepers, and the immediate result was gratifying both in the way 
of cure and of early recovery, also of greater quietness, so as to be 
more easily governed. Esquirol, with becoming pride, remarks 
that France was the first nation to offer the spectacle of nearly 
three thousand lunatics in and around Paris being kept in confine- 
ment without®chains, without blows, without unkind treatment; 
while, with disgust, he states that in England, for a number of 
years afterwards, the old barbarous system was maintained, sup- 
ported, too, by those who were reckoned high medical authorities ; 
thus showing their ignorance of man’s nature, and their want of 
Christian charity. 

Great is the progress, however, which of late years has been 
made amongst us towards a humane, an enlightened, and a blessed 
system, as proved by numerous results, of treating the insane; and 
considerable has been the contest about the person or persons that 
first discovered that mild behaviour to such sorely afflicted patients 
is far more generally advantageous than the opposite plan. The 
Quakers have set up a strong claim to the honour. We believe, 
however, that, like most discoveries of a philanthropic, and even 
some of a scientific kind, such as must arise out of the increasing 
intelligence and more civilized habits of the community, the disco- 
very in question was made almost simultaneously by several persons, 
and in different parts of the country; although the Quakers may 
have been the first to have tested the new system at a public asy- 
lum. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the admirable and delightful 
effects that have recently been witnessed in several of the lunatic 
establishments, we may be allowed to state, with a view of urging 
the necessity there is for still further improvement, that there is 
scarcely an institution in the kingdom from which all the old abuses 
have disappeared, or, at least, in which there do not occur avoidable 
defects. In some houses, we believe, there has been comparatively 
little amendment; although reports and books abundantly trumpet 
forth reforms and cures. There may be great neglect, and yet 
some fair-looking cases. There may be wrong and error through- 
out the whole management in regard to air, food, &e. Light is 
often scantily provided or allowed. ‘The medical treatment in very 
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many cases is entrusted to persons who have either not made the 
subject of insanity a particular study, or whose other professional 
duties forbid that they should adequately attend to the lunatic 
institutions. Visitors may admire the halls for the cleanliness and 
comfort which these more public portions of an establishment do 
present; and the wards may surprise the stranger on account of the 
order and silence which prevail there. But are there no strappings 
and cruel restraints in hidden corners? In short, there are too 
many reasons for believing that, with all the boastings of reform, 
many of the old abuses still exist; and that the love of gain very 
largely continues to animate parties concerned in the direction and 
control of lunatic asylums. 

However, and without a doubt, owing to the manner of super- 
intendence and management observed at Hanwell, there is a grati- 
fying exception to the deceitful and unreformed institutions regard- 
ing which we have been uttering our distrust. At that large 
establishment there has been a total relinquishment for the last 
two years of every sort of restraint, except, and in extreme cases, 
of confinements, or of exclusions from the usual comforts afforded 
by the institution; and this only for a limited or short space, regu- 
lated, as the interval is, by a judicious vigilance. This is upon a 
very large scale of trial, together with being made upon materials 
presumed to constitute the fairest illustrations of the doctrine and 
practice to be tested. 

We wish that every one of our readers had an opportunity of 
perusing the Reports by the Visiting Justices, also of the Physician 
and of the Chaplain, that appear in the document before us for 
1841. The grand question was, whether the coercive or non- 
coercive system was to be pursued in obedience to what might be 
the light lent by a certain period and process of trial; and all this 
having a reference to the attendants as well as the patients. The 
following is the decision arrived at :— 

But do the means which are now adopted at Hanwell offer an equal 
security against the dangers to which every institution, and especially every 
large institution for the insane, is liable? Are they sufficient to guard, 
not with absolute certainty, but with reasonable hope, against danger, 
equal at least to the mode of management for which it has been substi- 
tuted? The Visiting Justices beg to answer distinctly in the affirmative ; 
and to state, as the result of their experience, that notwithstanding the 
many obstacles with which the non-restraint system has had to struggle, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which have unavoidably attended the tran- 
sition from one system to another, notwithstanding all these, and even 
more than these obstacles by which the means have been materially weak- 
ened that were relied on for complete success, that success has fully 
equalled their hopes, and has presented advantages, which in their opinion 
—— compensate the imperfections to which every human contrivance 
is liable. 
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It has been alleged by the enemies of light and of Christian 
charity, that more cruelty, more coercion and restraint, have been 
practised and inflicted at Hanwell than according to the old system, 
The Justices are willing to leave the decision to the evidence fur- 
nished by results :— 


It has not failed, but has succeeded; and the Visiting Justices have 
perhaps one of the best proofs of its success in the testimonies of the 
patients themselves, when they are restored to health, and are fully alive 
to the comforts and the advantages which they have enjoyed under it. 
The committee are accustomed, on their appearing before them, to receive 
their discharge, to examine them as to the degree of consciousness they 
possessed during their malady, and it has been found that their conscious- 
ness, and their recollection of what had passed, were much more distinct 
and perfect than might be supposed. In answer to inquiries as to whether 
they were satisfied with their treatment ; and whether they had anything 
to complain of; they have uniformly, with but one exception, where a 
female complained of having been once struck on the face by a nurse, 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the kindness and attention 
they had received, and in some instances in such feeling terms as to con- 
vince the Visiting Justices that kind treatment is not lost upon the insane, 
but is distinctly and gratefully recollected when they are restored to 
reason. 


We must again express a wish that the Reports before us, with 
their illustrative cases, were in the hands of every reader. The 
impression then would go far abroad that the old-fashioned methods 
of restraint are attended with manifold difficulties and evils that 
might readily be abused; whereas a simple process operates bene- 
ficially in two ways,—striking, both directly and indirectly, to the 
right and to the lett. Our next extract bears upon this view of 
the subject :— 


As at that time no reports were ever made, or records kept, by the 
attendants of the patients in restraint; while closets full of instruments of 
restraint were at their command—it was impossible for the resident physi- 
cian ever to know, by night or day, how many of the patients whom it 
was his duty to protect, were in actual bondage. It was curiously indica- 
tive of the perversion of feeling engendered by long familiarity with 
restraint, that there was no part of the asylum in which they were more 
freely employed than in the female infirmary. 


Here is a case in point :— 


A young woman in a state of chronic dementia, following attacks of 
mania which had occurred six or seven years previously, was found on the 
resident physician’s first visit to the wards after his appointment, fastened 
in her bed by a strap round her neck, by a strap round her waist, and by 
straps to her feet. She also had on the sleeves, which enveloped her hands 
in hard leather cases, and her hands were also fastened by short straps 
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connected with the strap round her waist. She was extremely feeble and 
emaciated ; her skin was in a very irritable state. She could not get out 
of bed, or raise herself up, or turn, or lift her hand to her mouth. In this 
state she had been kept for some weeks. No cause was assigned, except 
that she was troublesome—that she would undress herself—that she was 
always in mischief. Day by day, with all the caution assumed to be neces- 
sary, one after another of her galling restraints was removed. For a short 
time she proved to be mischievous and troublesome in her powerless way. 
She delighted in taking off the clothes from her irritable skin, and she 
preferred standing up to lying down upon the irritating straw of her bed. 
She one day broke a pane of glass (being still locked up in her room), and 
squeezed part of her superfluous wardrobe through it. This habit was dis- 
continued when she was permitted to come into the gallery; but, as she 
was fond of taking any unappropriated bread, tea, or beer that she found 
in the ward, the infirmary nurse, who had highly disapproved of all the 
proceedings in the patient’s favour, contented herself with the milder means 
of fastening a long strap to the waist-strap of the patient’s dress, and secur- 
ing her by it to an iron bar, or a bench, or a heavy restraint-chair. This 
thraldom being also forbidden, the patient gradually became less trouble- 
some, and being removed to another ward, slowly recovered strength, and 
even became fat. The poor girl had been a music-mistress, and in a few 
weeks after her restraints were taken off, she was led to the organ in the 
chapel by the matron, and induced to play. This patient is yet in the 


asylum, imbecile, and incapable of employment, but seldom mischievous 
or troublesome. 


Wherever restraint is allowed to be applied at the discretion of 
individuals, the trouble that may be saved by such a summary mode 


offers too great a temptation to keepers to exert their powers in an 
abusive manner. 


A prolonged maniacal attack is not unfrequently characterized by a 
continual activity, and a most ingenious disposition to mischief. When 
restraints were employed, these restless and troublesome patients were 
very frequent subjects of it. It prevented the necessity for the almost 
continual watching required, and which was too irksome to be borne by an 
attendant who could at once be relieved from his care by putting the 
patient’s hands in a leather muff, or locking his ankles together. The 
inconvenience then created fell chiefly on the patient; and many such 
patients were by degrees allowed to be either in constant or in very frequent 
restraint ; always greatly to their detriment, and sometimes to their entire 
ruin. The patients now alluded to are seldom violent; they are easily 
amused, and when amused are as playful as children: but they are irrita- 
- ble, and become uncertain in their temper under the annoyance of mechani- 
cal restraints. 


Nothing can be more probable than that the habit of imposing 
restraints will render callous and cruel the disposition of any per- 
son, however humane previously; and it will necessarily become a 
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progressive habit. The resident physician says he “ cannot forget 
having more than once discovered that dying patients were not 
released from restraints. Even in the restlessness of death their 
feet were strapped or chained to the bedstead, and an order to 
liberate them seemed to occasion surprise.” 

Well, but what substitute can be proposed that is likely to con- 
troul an insane person, and to preserve order amongst a multitude, 
where so many shades of disease and of temperament must exist as 
in the Hanwell Asylum, the largest establishment of the kind in 
the empire? The answer is, temporary seclusion, strictly regulated 
in each case according to the peculiar circumstances which may 
arise.— 


To secure the advantages of seclusion, it must be remembered that the 
term is applied to the temporary confinement of a lunatic in his own bed- 
room; sometimes with the light partially excluded, sometimes almost 
entirely ; that it must not be hastily resorted to; not carried into effect 
with anger, but steadily accomplished, when persuasion fails, by a suffi- 
cient number of attendants ; that it must not be accompanied with irritat- 
ing expressions ; nor applied as a punishment; nor unnecessarily pro- 
longed. The state of the patient in seclusion should be ascertained from 
time to time through the inspection plate ; and any appearance of contri- 
tion should be met with kindness. 


This system of non-coercion has not only been introduced at 
Hanwell with encouraging and flattering results, but at Lincoln, at 
Lancaster, and, we believe, at various other asylums on both sides 
of the Tweed. It is lamentable therefore to think that a method 
of treatment which dispenses with strait-waistcoats, with thongs, 
and with chains, and which is declared seldom to fail ‘ to tranquil- 
lize the patient in a short time, and is generally productive of im- 
mediate composure,” should still meet with keen opposition in the 
way not only of argument, but be practically scouted, inasmuch as 
there are too many grounds for declaring that extreme rigour and 
mechanical severity still find advocates and agents in various asy- 
lums. We are told in the Fifty-ninth Report, for example, that 
‘in the course of the year (1841), several patients have been 
admitted in restraints, and many more marked with restraints, im- 
posed before admission.” And these remarkable words follow: 
‘‘ The management of all these cases has proved perfectly practica- 
ble without restraints.” 

It is manifest that the non-coercive system, dealing as it does 
with mental phenomena, with moral means as well as feelings, and 
also with physical principles of our nature,—the capacities and dis- 
positions of the sane, besides those of the insane, having to be legis- 
lated upon, so to speak,—must demand such well-understood com- 
binations, such delicate arrangements as cannot be brought into the 
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best possible state of working of a sudden. If the reader will 
merely direct hig thoughts to the practicable that may be realized 
in the form, the divisions, the classifications of the houses destined 
to be inhabited by lunatics; if, again, attention be paid to the sort of 
mechanical employment that may be offered to the patients,—the 
kinds of reading and amusement,—the manner of communicating 
religious instruction, and many other conceivable necessities, it will 
soon be felt that an immense and an amazingly difficult field for 
adequate culture opens up to the mind of the philosopher and the 
philanthropist. What trying and delicate ground is furnished for 
the chaplain of a lunatic asylum! The latest of the reports before 
us must be consulted ere anything like a due conception can be 
formed of the exigencies which present themselves both to the phy- 
sician for the bodies and the physician for the souls of persons who 
are in any degree bereft of reason. We indeed hope that the day 
is not distant when the professional duties of such functionaries will 
be confined to one institution; when asylums will be constructed 
upon a scale sufficiently capacious for each officer to be employed 
fully and so largely as to acquire a mastery in his department, and 
also to arrive at such ascertained principles as to be able to teach 
the anatomy of insanity in its strange varieties, and to develope the 
science of curative treatment. One great requisite is, that the 
attendants or servants of such establishments be numerous,—be in 
sufficient abundance for night as well as day-duty. Then, as to the 
qualifications of each nurse and keeper: why, normal schools, we 
trust, will come to be instituted to instruct attendants in their vari- 
ous branches, to the nearest approach to perfection that humanity 
can realize. 

The statistics of the Hanwell Asylum are particularly important. 
These indeed point to many facts curious in themselves and in some 
measure distinct from, although often related to, the history of 
insanity. For example, we find that in the autumn of last year the 
female patients greatly exceeded the male; although this does not 
seem to have arisen so much from odds in the number of admissions, 
as from the greater number of cures, partial or complete, and of 
deaths on the side of the males. Then, with regard to the relative 
lists married, unmarried, and widowed, the returns are very striking. 
Hardly less so are the numbers of insane that belong to the several 
professions and trades; the causes physical and moral assigned; and 
the proportions of those who can write, of those who can only read, 
and of those who are totally devoid of school education. Nor will 
the expenses of the establishment escape notice, not only of its 
entire management and support, but as divided amongst individuals, 
down even to the weekly cost of each patient, taking the averages. 
But we do not go into these details, persuaded that we have said 
and quoted enough to show that a more important subject cannot 
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be offered for investigation than that of lunatic asylums, and that 
more interesting documents cannot belong to our social institutions 
than the Reports before us. How gratifying are the prospects 
which these papers hold out! What cause may not posterity have 


to rejoice on reading the history of the experiments which have 
recently been pursued at Hanwell! 





Art. 1X.—A Popular Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry ; intended for 
the Use of the Practical Farmer. By Cu. Squarry. Ridgway. 


In no branch of business is science without practical knowledge of 
less value than in agriculture. A person may consult, and may 
commit to memory, the contents of the best theoretical works on 
the subject, and also the rules and directions which the most 
esteemed of manuals may offer, and yet when sent into the field 
will be a mere bungler, unable to order with judgment any opera- 
tion with reference to the particular soil, the local climate, the 
nature of the season, or the condition of the land. In few depart- 
ments are random speculations more generally and signally found 
to be injurious or ruinous than in agriculture ; in perhaps none is 
there a greater necessity for the farmer to have a constant and per- 
vading eye to the work that is going on at any and all times of the 
year, if he expects a profitable return, or even to enjoy the satis- 
faction of having his parks in a crack condition to the eye of a 
passing stranger. But should his attention be too much directed 
to handsome appearance, he may also sacrifice profit. Owing to 
such ignorance and mismanagement as we have referred to, there 
have not only been many failures in agricultural speculations, but 
the phrase gentleman-farmer has been the designation which ridicule 
has largely applied with a notorious significance. 
Machinery cannot be employed with anything like the certainty 
or to the extent in agriculture that it may be in manufactures. 
Skill, derived from long practical experience, cannot be dispensed 
with in the case of any tolerable farm; and so much value has been 
set on this that agriculturists have gone to the other extreme, and 
have very generally derided all scientific principles, and with a most 
provoking pertinacity ; so that to do as “ our forefathers have done 
has carried many just as far wide from an enlightened course as 
those have gone who have had no experience at all, and who pro- 
ceed merely according to print. 
But is it not most reasonable to presume that he who has experi- 
ence, and who has become dexterous in practice, must be greatly in 
advance of the majority of his neighbours, provided he be able to 
give a scientific reason for most of the facts, and for most of the 
processes belonging to his profession? Certainly, at least, his 
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delight, his enthusiasm as a farmer, must be greatly enhanced by 
the union of knowledge alluded to. But the profit, the productive- 
ness of his lands, will much depend on a close observance of scien- 
tific principles, as well as on a full attention to past events and 
results. Yes, were every farmer in Great Britain tolerably acquainted, 
for instance, with the constituent parts of soils, or with the structure 
and functions of the different parts of plants, with the manner in 
which a plant receives its nutriment, and from what sources, we 
may fearlessly assert that not only would the variations of lands, of 
climate, and of season, be wonderfully neutralized so as to afford a 
much greater national return of the necessaries of life, but that the 
very diversities of the island in all natural respects would be forced 
by man to minister to the well-being, to the much more abundant 
supply of the people. There is every variety of soil, climate, and 
season to work with; and there is never a year in which all things 
do not operate propitiously to certain tracts of the country. Our 
means of intercommunication are unrivalled, so is our capital. 
Then what nation can surpass us in respect of the command of 
labour, or the serviceable nature of our implements? If all these 
things were adequately improved and employed, grounded upon 
scientific system, and guided by experience, this country might 
maintain a more lofty and independent station than she has ever 
yet done, and the Corn-law question itself would be in consequence 
much modified. 

Entertaining these opinions, we are glad to have it in our power 
to recommend a popular treatise on agricultural chemistry to all 
who have any concern in the rearing of food for man and the domes- 
tic animals. We have, indeed, no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Squarey’s volume is a work that should be studied by every farm- 
servant, as well as every master of a farm. Agriculture is a noble, 
a dignified, a delightful branch of national industry; but never 
until the practical agriculturist has made himself acquainted with 
the agencies which chemical laws exercise in the growth and nutri- 
tion of plants, can he be said to have any just or enlightened notions 
on the subject of the most ordinary methods of farming, and 
assuredly he cannot otherwise take an adequate pleasure in his 
plans, his labours, or the fruits of his culture. 

Whatever may have been the neglect in former times as to the 
possible application of chemical sciences to agricultural studies, one 
of the signs of the present age is an aroused degree of attention to 
the subject. Chemistry is no longer regarded as merely a branch in 
medical pursuits. In fact, it has justly come to be viewed as the 
universal science, there being no change whatever in any substance, 
organized or unorganized, without such change being governed by 
chemical laws. ‘* The analysis of soils is peculiarly a chemical 
operation, and as each individual plant requires for its perfection 
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certain substances, the analysis of the soil in which they grow is 
the only way to discover if such substances are present, and if not, 
of indicating what particular one is wanting, which, when discovered, 
may be supplied by the knowledge chemistry gives us of other sub- 
stances which may contain it.” This our author considers as per- 
haps the most important feature of chemistry as applied to agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Squarey, in his work, which pretends to no originality, 
unless it be in the popular manner adopted, so that any person, 
with an ordinary degree of attention, may understand the truths 
and the phenomena which he describes,—first considers the structure 
and functions of the different sorts of plants; secondly, the general 
attributes of the soil; thirdly, the simple bodies forming the struc- 
ture of the plants, the sources from which they are obtained, and 
the manner in which they are assimilated; and Jastly, the specific 
action of the various manures now in use. The chapter on the 
structure and functions of the different parts of plants may be 
quoted as a fair specimen of the plain and familiar manner adopted 
by our author for the benefit of persons who have no previous know- 
ledge of the subject, and also of the interesting nature of this 
branch of natural history—of vegetable physiology, so fertile in 
’wonderful facts. | 


The first step, necessary to the proper comprehension of the processes 
nature employs in the assimilation and growth of plants is a perfect know- 
ledge of the organs each plant possesses, and the functions these organs 
perform in the development of the different parts of the vegetable struc- 
ture. 

Without such knowledge it will be impossible to understand how plants 
derive their nutriment from the air and the soil, and indeed it is and must 
be the basis of all information on the subject. 


It is proposed, therefore, to give such a general description of the func- - 


tions of each organ of plants, as connected with the assimilation of their 
various component parts, before proceeding to the consideration of the 
matter so assimilated. 

It is first necessary to note, that certain conditions are as necessary in 
the vegetable as in the animal kingdom for the development of a perfect 
plant. 

In the latter case a due supply of fresh air, food and liquid of some kind, 
are the essentials necessary for the sustenance of animal life, and should 
but one of these be wanting, although the other two may be supplied in 
excess, death will ensue. So it is with plants; certain conditions are 
necessary to bring them to maturity, and those of each genus require a 
peculiar treatment to bring them to perfection ; and it is the study of these 
peculiar conditions and the successful application of various manures to 
forward the development of the different organs, or the application of other 
substances to neutralize any quality in a peculiar soil, which would be pre- 
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judicial to the growth of a certain crop, which constitutes agricultural 


chemistry in its widest and most extended sense. 

As a general rule, all plants consist of a root, stem, and leaves, and these 
organs again have a direct and distinct reference to the production of a 
fruit, the which being accomplished, the plant either dies entirely, or lies 
torpid for a season, until a succession of the same circumstances which 
gave it life in the first instance, shall again call its productive organs into 
action. 

The root of a plant performs the two important offices of retaining it in 
a fixed position and of supplying it with a great part of its nourishment, 
and it may therefore be considered as analogous in some measure to the 
mouth and limbs of an animal. 

It is not at all necessary in this place to consider the different forms the 
root assumes in different plants, it is sufficient for our purpose to know 
that the roots of all plants perform the same function, that of absorbing 
nutriment from the surrounding substances for the nutrition of the plant. 

It may be and is matter of wonderment, that such a vast variety of shapes 
should be given to an organ, provided in all cases for the same purposes ; 
but here our inquiry must cease, an all-wise Providence has so endowed 
and created them, and man even with his finite understanding is capable 
of appreciating the benefit he derives from such an arrangement. 

A root usually consists of several parts, the body, the crown or collar, 
the branches and the fibres, which latter seem indispensable in all plants. 

The most essential part of every root is the crown, which is the portion 
of the plant between the stem or leaves, and the body of the root. In 
many plants of a hardy nature nearly the whole of the body of the root 
may be cut away, and yet, if the crown be uninjured, still the plant will 
flourish, but in the generality of plants, if the crown be injured, no matter 
how perfect soever the body may be, the plant is usually destroyed. 

This remark applies to almost all kinds of grasses, but there are some 
so tenacious of life (such as the common couch-grass and plantain) that 
they can only be extirpated by removing every portion of the body of the 
root, 

When the crown of a root is slender it dries up as the seeds ripen, and 
the plant soon dies; such plants are termed annuals, as wheat, barley, oats, 
&c. but when the crown, from any cause, such as the soil, climate, or 
culture, is rendered strong, such annuals are brought to grow two years, 
and then are called biennals, or for a succession of years, and then are called 
perennials. 

The fibres, though an essential part of each root, may be removed in 
most cases without injury to the plant, provided the crown is sufficiently 
healthy and vigorous to push out new ones. It is at the tips of these 
fibres that the spongelets are placed, which absorb the pabulum from the 
soil, and in the event of the spongelet being removed by any cause from 
the point of the fibre, two lateral shoots immediately are thrown out, (pro- 
vided the plant is sufficiently vigorous to bear the temporary loss it thus 
Sustains), each provided with its spongelet, and thus the destruction of the 
one becomes a source of strength to the plant. It was on this principle 
that Tull’s famous horse-hoeing husbandry was founded: “ that by plough- 
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ing between the rows of what, and thereby cutting off the tips of the fibres, 
that for every spongelet thus destroyed two were reproduced by the plant, 
thus giving the plant two spongelets where one had previously existed.” 
There were other collateral benefits to be derived from this method, but 
the one in question was one of the principal. 

That plants have the power of accommodating themselves to circum- 
stances is proved in a most beautiful manner from the fact, that when 
planted in a dry and arid soil, an infinitely greater number of fibres and 
spongelets are produced, than when the same plant is grown in a moist 
and fertile soil. 

The fibres, like the leaves of trees, are produced annually, in some cases 
falling off like leaves, as in the Dahlia; in others increasing in size, and 
becoming harder, like the parent body of the root, and subsequently throw- 
ing out new fibres themselves, as is the case with almost all large trees. 

Besides this property of absorbing nutriment from the soil, these fibres 
have the power of throwing off that matter absorbed by the spongelets 
which is either unnecessary or noxious to the plant, and this may be one 
of the causes which prevents plants of any kind from being successfully cul- 
tivated on the same soil during a succession of years. 

It may here appropriately be mentioned that darkness, or at all events 
the absence of light, is essential to the development of the fibres of the 
roots. 

The stem is the next part to be considered, but the functions it performs 
in the vegetable creation are so subordinate to those performed by the root 
and leaves, that it will occupy but little time to become acquainted with its 
offices. 

The stem of all plants rises immediately from the crown of the root, and 
is consequently always above the ground. The same variety prevails in 
this part of the plant as in the root, for instance: the stems of wheat, 
barley, and the grasses rise to some height and are termed the straw ; the 
stems of mushrooms, fungi, &c. are termed the stalk, and the stem of the 
strawberry is termed a runner, all of them being appropriately described 
from the appearance each presents. 

The functions performed by the stem are little more than that of con- 
veying to the different parts of the plant the liquids absorbed by the 
spongelets of the root. It is somewhat porous, and evaporation of the 
useless moisture of the plant takes place to some extent on its surface, 
but compared in this respect with the leaves, its office is unimportant. It 
consists in all cases of cellular tissue, containing albumen, with a large 
portion of the earthy and alkaline matter absorbed by the roots, and it par- 
takes largely also of the character of the plant itself in its ultimate analy- 
sis, but frequently contains a deposit of resinous or oleaginous matter, 
differing widely from the products of the other parts of the plant. It 
possesses the property of throwing out fibres and spongelets under favour- 
able circumstances, and this mode is one of most common means employed 
for the propagation of particular shrubs. 

The leaves of plants are the next subject for consideration, and the 


important offices they perform in the nutrition of all plants will merit a 
careful investigation. 
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Nature, in all her operations, as far as human knowledge extends, is 
perfect. Sufficient means are always employed to obtain a given result ; 
and hence we may justly infer that leaves, from their immense number and 
from the great extent of surface that they offer to the action of the air, 
perform a ‘most important part in the vegetable kingdom; and it will be 
seen from the functions now about to be described, that their importance is 
not overrated. 

Leaves perform, in the vegetable kingdom, the same offices as the lungs 
in the animal kingdom. Through them, from the pores covering their 
surface, the respiration of the plant is carried on, and more than this, for 
at the same time that the respiration is going on through their pores, a con- 
stant assimilation of one of the gases of the atmosphere (hereafter to be 
described) is also taking place—and from this source the plant derives a 
considerable portion of its nourishment; to this also we must add, that a 
constant chemical action is always in operation in the leaves, in the forma- 
tion of the resinous, and oleaginous, and acid matters they contain. These 
processes of the leaves are constantly in operation, from the first formation 
of the leaf until the seed is perfected, and they only cease when, from the 
ripening of the fruit, their assistance is no longer required. 

It is important to remark that light is indispensably necessary to this 
function of plants: in its presence, both the mechanical action of evapora- 
tion of the watery parts, and the secretion of the various gases, are carried 
on vigorously ; but in its absence the plant loses this power, and becomes 
subject in its turn to the action of the exygen of the atmosphere. 

In speaking of the root of plants it has been noticed, that one condition 
essential to that part of their structure is darkness; and now it is found 
that light is equally necessary for the stem and leaves and other green 
parts of the plant. If proof were wanting to convince us of the almighty 
mind of the Being who has so wisely constituted this world, it might be 
found in the simple yet perfect arrangement now under consideration. It 
is a proof of the most perfect adaptation of the plant to the conditions and 
circumstances necessary for its growth. 

We now come to speak of the seed or fruit of plants. The object to 
which all the other functions of the plant are subordinate, or to which at 
least all parts have reference, and one which in its importance to mankind 
cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Seeds vary in size, colour, shape, &c. to such an infinite extent as to be 
scarcely within the scope of human understanding ; but all of them possess 
one uniform arrangement for the protection of the germ from i injury, and 
it will be j impor tent to consider what this general arrangement is, and also 
the changes that the seed undergoes in the process of germinating. 

All seeds consist of a farinaceous pulpy matter, covered on all sides by 
two or three membranes which serve to protect the seed from any casual 
injury, The pulpy matter contains at one end, the heart, or as it is more 
correctly termed, the germ or embryo plant, and in all cases it must be 
remarked that the pulpy farinaceous matter is the proper food of the nas- 
cent germ. Some seeds are further protected by a hard outer covering ; 
but this remark applies only to the seeds of trees. Although the grada- 
tions from the hard external shell of the apricot stone, to the membraneous 
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covering of the wheat are so gradual, that the line where the one begins 
and the other ends, is difficult to be decided on, and indeed whether inclosed 
in the shell or membrane, the changes all seeds undergo in the process of 
germinating, seem to be precisely the same, and it may be worthy of 
notice here, that so effectual is the membraneous covering in protecting the 
germ from injury, that seeds found in the mummies taken from the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, which must be at least 3000 years old, have vegetated, 
when planted in favourable circumstances ; and farther, seeds brought up 
from the interior of the earth in sinking wells, mines, and other excavations 
have also germinated, although the period when such seeds could have 
been desposited in such positions is altogether beyond human conception. 

The circumstances necessary for the germination of the seed depend 
externally on heat, moisture, air, soil and situation; although these two 
latter conditions are not in all cases indispensable. 

Moisture is absolutely necessary for the seed when planted: its first 
action is to swell by absorption the pulpy matter of the pod, which then 
bursts open and allows the air to act in concert with the water thus absorbed ; 
in creating new compounds, such as starch, sugar, resin, &c. which form 
the pabulum or nourishment necessary for the young plant in its first stage 
of existence, and before its organs are sufficiently developed to obtain a 
supply of food elsewhere. 

Heat follows next, and is equally indispensable to the germination of 
the seed. A temperature below 32° or much above 120° are the extremes, 
beyond which vegetation does not+take place; in the one case from the 
freezing, or extreme cold, closing the pores of the seed to the moisture, and 
in the latter from the extreme heat, causing the fluids of the seeds to be 
too much expanded, when decomposition of the parts takes place. 

Air is also an essential ingredient in the germination of seeds, from the 
presence of its oxygen. And it is probable, to the absence of this cause, 
that seeds found buried in the earth, under what would otherwise be con- 
sidered favourable circumstances for their growth, have lain so long 
dormant. 

Light, so necessary to the favourable growth of the plant itself, is pre- 
judicial to the development of the germ, from its power of disengaging the 
oxygen necessary to the vitality of the embryo plant. 


If the agriculturist would but consider the nature of absorptions 
and the manner in which plants receive their food, he would become 
acquainted with the whole history of germination; not only as to 
how the roots, with their spongelets, are affected by the soil, but as 
to their relations and affections in respect of the air, as well as how 
a neutralizing power may work by means of manures. 

The farmer, in so far as agricultural chemistry is concerned, 
should proceed in this way; he should consider that the nutriment 
is taken up by an assimilating mystery,—a fact in vegetable physi- 
ology,—in that it renders and reduces to its own individual taste 
and unity, through a liquid solution, that which constitutes, so to 
speak, its bone, blood, and flesh; the substances in the soil being 
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carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen as gases; and as earths, 
potash, lime, soda, and magnesia. 

How to regulate, amalgamate, and subordinate these substances, 
in reference to peculiar soils and circumstances, is a worthy study 
for the scientific farmer ; which study, if conjoined with experimental 
knowledge and observation, must result in a better practical treat- 
ment than if a man had nothing but his common sense and practical 
experience to go by. If farmers would consider these very reason- 
able points; if they would retire within themselves, and not travel 
beyond what falls within the skirts of their own fields and imme- 
diate departments, there would be much less occasion for artificial 
and legislative protections than they are now in the habit of looking 
up to. Their scope and their agencies are very great and enviable, 
without the questionable aid and discussion of corn-laws. 

Mr. Squarey’s Treatise, as we before hinted, is a plain and per- 
tinent directory towards the scientific points mentioned. We how- 
ever think there ought to have been more of illustration and less 
even of technicality than he has employed. The work might have 
consisted of fewer pages, and explained or exhibited more than it 
has done for the benefit of the practitioner. But as it is, the volume 
is desirable and interesting; uniting science and practice according 
to their separate and kindred claims. ‘lake as an example, how 
chemistry teaches the connexion between manure and food. Says 
Mr. Squarey and says science,— 


It has been before stated that every part of a plant contains nitrogen as 
well as carbon: but as an invariable rule, the seed of all plants contains 
a much larger quantity of nitrogen than the leaves and stalks, and a lesser 
quantity of carbon; and inversely, the leaves and stalks a much greater 
quantity of carbon, and a lesser quantity of nitrogen. Now when a horse 
is fed on grass, his food consists almost entirely of carbon; and the result 
is, that when he has a sufficient supply he gets fat—that is, that particles 
of oily, fatty matter are deposited on the muscles under the skin; but, as 
it is well known, a horse in this condition is quite unequal to any work, 
and the least exertion reduces his bulk. But when the same horse, under 
other circumstances, is fed on corn, his food consists principally of nitrogen ; 
and although he may never, under this keep, get as fat as under the other, 
still the increase he does acquire will be pure muscle, or, as it is technically 
called, sound flesh; and on this keep he can perform infinitely more work 
with less fatigue than on food containing no nitrogen. 

A more complete instance could not be adduced to show that animals as 
well as plants can only assimilate that food which is presented them: in 
the first case, carbonaceous matters being the food of the horse, carbon is 
deposited in the shape of fat; in the latter, when more nitrogen enters into 
the composition of his food, the desposit of muscle preponderates. So 
It is with wheat. With a manure that only supplies carbonaceous matter, 
starch is the result. With a manure containing nitrogen, gluten is formed; 
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both cases being completely analogous, and atfording unerring proof of one 
simple and uniform law. 


Again, and to-conclude, on the authority of Professor Daubeny, 
learn how the quality of food may be affected by the chemical pro- 
cesses of certain manures :— 


In an analysis of 100 parts of two different specimens of wheat which 
were grown in the same field, one of which had been dressed with the 
nitrate of soda and the other not, the result was— 


Wheat on which nitrate Wheat on which no nitrate 
was used gave was used gave 
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Extract, loss and water 1 3 
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Thus it is seen that the wheat so nitrated contains 4} per cent. more glu- 
ten and } per cent. more albumen than the wheat not so nitrated; and 
as it has been stated that gluten is the substance to which flour owes its 
nutritious qualities, this alone would prove our position, But if we carry 
our investigation further, and see its results as to the real produce of bread, 
we shall be more fully convinced than ever of the utility of this manure. 
And here again we resort to experiments made by the same distinguished 
Professor, for an elucidation of this fact. 

Three pounds and a half of flour made from wheat dressed with nitrates 
produced 4 lbs. 14 0zs. of bread ; whilst three and a half pounds of flour, 
made from wheat where no nitrate was used, yielded only 4 lbs. 4 ozs. of 
bread ; thus leaving ten ounces of bread in favour of the wheat so nitrated. 





Art. X.—-d Review of Berkeley's Theory of Vision. By SamMuEt 
Baitey. Ridgway. 


Mr. BaltLey, the author of ‘* Essays on the Formation and Publi- 
cation of Opinions,” and a number of other works, which have 
stamped him as an ingenious and original thinker, and as a close 
reasoner, has, in the present instance, buckled on his armour to 
assail no less an antagonist than the famous Bishop Berkeley, and 
especially as regards the theory whence he derives his greatest 
fame. The Prelate, many of our readers are aware, endeavoured 
to demolish the vulgar doctrine that our eyes can perceive directly 
outness, distance, magnitude, and solidity ; maintaining that these 
can be discovered only by means of experience, chiefly through the 
organs of touch, and that we are only cognizant of sensations. 
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This is a subject which involves so many metaphysical niceties, 
upon which misapprehension of the meaning of words and phrases 
are so likely to occur, and with regard to which so many common- 
sense opinions are apt to be entertained, that it is hardly possible 
for the philosopher to obtain a hearing. If, however, any reasoner 
has a chance to eschew dryness, and to achieve conviction relative 
to points on which metaphysicians are at war about a name, having 
no meaning or the same, Mr. Bailey is the person; for the fact is, 
that he has rendered the theory of vision attractive, both by the 
novel modes in which he has argued on principles, and still more by 
his many curious illustrations. 

Berkeley’s theory has been very generally accepted by metaphy- 
sicians ; and therefore we must respect the author who impugns 
and opposes it at this time of day; especially when he does not 
appear to be moved by the mere love of controversy, and also 
desires to side with the opinions of persons who have not been bred 
in the schools. At the same time we are far from being persuaded 
that Mr. Bailey has succeeded in his attempt to clear the question 
of its uncertainties. Indeed, we think that, like many other matters 
which have been the theme of subtle disputation, truisms and para- 
doxes have here engaged philosophers, or they have been diverted 
by certain eccentric notions not belonging to intelligible principles. 

We feel that it would be impossible to follow our ingenious 
author critically through any one of his chapters, in the course of 
fewer pages than he himself has filled, and therefore must allow 
him to recommend himself in an extract, which seems to us to fur- 
nish the best argument in his book, viz., the one derived from the 
actions of the lower animals, which we at once quote :— 


The evidence furnished by the actions of the lower animals, in reference 
to the subject before us, is complete and conclusive. Unless we could 
throw our souls into their bodies, according to the fable, and feel all which 
they experience, the proof furnished by the movements of many of them 
immediately after birth that objects may at once be perceived by sight to 
be at different distances, could not be more satisfactory than it actually 
stands. Their running about, their snatching at objects presented to them 
as soon as born, their seeking the teats of the dam, their leaping from one 
spot to another with the greatest precision, all show not only that they 
can see objects to be at different distances, but that there is a natural con- 
Sent of action between their limbs and their eyes, that they can proportion 
their muscular efforts to visible distances. They move their limbs over 
spaces, and plant their feet on spots previously perceived by the sight, and 
arrive at the objects which, in consequence of having seen them, they wish 
to touch or grasp. To cite once more the instance mentioned by Sir 
- Humphrey Davy, “the crocodile bites at a stick, if presented to it, the 
moment it is hatched.”’ It is stated by Cuvier that the ape, although it 
remains hanging to the breasts of its mother during the first days of its 
existence, looks attentively at all objects without touching them, and that 
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subsequently from its first movements it shows a very exact coup d'eil 
every time it has occasion to leap, or to seize hold of anything. 

Here then we have positive proof that a perception of degrees of distance 
is immediately possessed at birth through the unassisted organs of vision— 
through organs constructed in all respects essential to the present argument 
like the human eye. 

About these facts, which might be indefinitely multiplied, there is no 
question amongst either naturalists or philosophers; the controversy is 
about the inferences to be deduced from them. Dugald Stewart, a 
determined advocate and admirer of the Berkeleian doctrine, adduces simi- 
lar instances of immediate visual perceptions amongst the lower animals, 
while denying that they affect the theory of vision in human beings in the 
slightest degree, avowedly on the ground that the brutes derive from instinct 
a knowledge of many things which man learns from experience alone. He 
remarks, that nature ‘‘ has left man to make many acquisitions for himself 
which she has imparted immediately to the brutes,”’ adding, ‘* a remarkable 
and indisputable instance of this occurs in that instinctive perception of 
distance from the eye, which in many tribes of brutes is connate with 
their birth, compared with what is known to take place in our own 
species.” 

But this is not a just representation of the argument, or at least it leads 
to an erroneous conception of the theory of vision, as stated by its original 
author. Berkeley does not seek to establish his theory by appealing to 
the process which actually takes place in the human infant, and showing 
that the child gradually learns through the instrumentality of the touch, 
what is immediately distinguished by the eye of the brute ; but he endea- 
vours to prove his doctrine by considerations which are directed against 
the essential capabilities of the sense of sight itself, whether seated in man 
or the lower animals. He contends that ‘‘ distance of itself and immedi- 
ately cannot be seen, inasmuch as being a line directed endwise to the eye, 
it projects only one point in the fund of the eye, which point remains 
invariably the same, whether the distance be longer or shorter ;” an argu- 
ment which, if it has any meaning and any force at all, must establish the 
impossibility of distance being perceived by such an organ as the eye in 
any living body whatever, human or brute, and which is therefore conclu- 
sively answered, when a single instance is produced in which an animal 
possessing that organ shows unequivocal signs, immediately after birth, of 
seeing objects to be at various distances from itself. 

Against Berkeley himself, consequently, the facts stated in the present 
section are decisive; while they still leave the question, ‘‘ whether man 
does actually differ from other animals in not possessing the faculty of 
directly and intuitively seeing distance, or of seeing it at all except by 
means of the touch,” to be determined by an examination of his actions 
in the earliest stage of his existence. On this point, nevertheless, the 
instances cited affurd a strong presumption against the theory under 
review. 

If the eye in these animals is an organ capable of the direct and intui- 
tive perception of distance, it forms a probable ground for concluding that 
such is the natural function of the organ wherever found. 
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It is doubtless an admitted fact, that infants have not immediately after 
birth that perfect perception of distance which is exhibited in such instances 
as have been here adduced. But as this defect of power in the eye extends 
also to the perception of colour and figure, where it is evidently owing to 
the immaturity of the organ, there is no reason why it should not be attri- 
buted in the case of distance to the same cause. 

Nor this is want of functional power confined to the eye. In regard to 
all the senses, as well as limbs and faculties generally, the human race at 
birth are placed in the same disadvantageous condition, compared with 
many of the lower animals, as they are in regard to the sight. While the 
brute is almost instantly endowed with the use of his senses, muscles, 
nerves, and brain, the helpless offspring of man is scarcely in the enjoy- 
ment of any of them. It is usually said that he has to learn gradually the 
use of his senses, but more accurately speaking, his senses are of gradual 
growth. He is not born with complete powers which merely require exer- 
cise; he has not at once the capability to see, hear, touch, taste, and smell, 
so that all which is wanted is the exercise and training of these ready-made 
capacities. On the contrary, all these senses are organically immature ; 
their physical apparatus is feeble and destitute of firmness of texture, and 
it must grow and be strengthened for weeks and months, and perhaps 
years, before the senses themselves can be in a state of full efficiency and 
perfection. It is not, therefore, merely because he exercises his sight and 
hearing every day, that he daily sees and hears better, but also because 
nature every day developes and strengthens the apparatus of nerves, mus- 
cles, and brain by other means, without which exercise could do little, 
although it has doubtless a share in facilitating the development of these 
several parts and organs. 

From this it follows, that imperfection in the action or functions of any 
of these organs at birth, or while they are in a state of progression, is no 
proof that the function is not natural to the organ, and would not be per- 
formed independently of experience. For example, in the infant the mus- 
cles of the legs are first weak and incapable of supporting the body or 
enabling it to move, while the correspondent muscles in the new-born 
young of many of the lower animals are sufficiently developed for both 
purposes; but when the limbs of the child have grown to the proper degree 
of firmness and consistence, their muscles are as capable of the described 
functions as those of the inferior race. The power of perfectly performing 
the functions of a muscle is an essential condition of its maturity in a 
natural state. 

The same is true of the organs of sense, and amongst the rest, of the 
eye, including the nervous apparatus connected with it. The power of 
performing all the functions of sight is in the eye as soon as it has come to 
maturity. One of the main functions of the eye is to give us cognizance 
of the proximity or distance of external bodies within a certain rauge, and 
as we find the eyes of many of the lower animals in possession of this 
power from the first moment of their existence, if the same is not mani- 
fested at once by the human infant, the presumption is not against the 
power being a natural function, but that the imperfection is due to the im- 
maturity of the organ. | 
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This is followed by the evidence which the young of the human 
race are supposed to furnish, and also by the reasoning founded 
on the cases of certain persons who have been blind from infancy to 
a period more or less advanced in their natural lives, and who have 
described their experience or been made the subjects of experiment. 

With regard to the actions of the young of the lower animals,— 
the chicken, for example, which at once with certitude pecks its 
food, the term instinct has been applied by Dugald Stewart and 
others; and Mr. Bailey, in answer, claims the same guidance to 
mankind, upon as fair grounds, we think, as can be set up for the 
lower creation. But then what notions do you include under the 
term “instinct” that admit of demonstration or even of reasoning ? 
The expression at best only intimates that we know not the 
nature of the impulses which guide animals in certain actions. Do 
not those creatures which are born blind seek the teats of their 
dams with as much certitude as those whose eyes are open at birth ? 
Then as to distance, can you behold it? Do you even find that 
persons advanced in life agree about the space which intervenes 
between objects that are remote, until they have corrected their 
vision by the experience of actual measurement or travel? The 
fact is, that none of us can plant ourselves into the condition of the 
lower animals, or even into that of human infancy. With regard 
to persons who have received their sight in adult years, we cannot 
tell how much their notions of distance and outness have been 
affected by hearsay, and by received notions. We therefore conclude 
with these generalities,—that while it is impossible to arrive ata 
precise and demonstrably correct judgment of the natural or unaided 
manner and power of vision, that yet it works in connexion with 
other organs, and with such other mysteries of our nature as are 
placed in the category of instincts; that, while in common accept- 
ation the sight is justly considered the most useful and comprehen- 
sive of the external senses, it seems the latest to be matured, and 
probably is more indebted than any other to cognate aids, to expe- 
rience, and to training. Mr. Bailey denies this, and his book, if it 
does not convince, must please on account of its tone and many 
facts. 

It may be proper, last of all, in our few and slight remarks on 
the theories of vision in question, to state in a single sentence what 
we understand them to be; such a mere enunciation being sufficient 
to show to the acute and inquiring mind that the subject is one of 
singular subtlety and perplexity, and respecting which a variety of 
facts and arguments appear as much for as against each opinion. 
Berkeley says that all external objects can only be seen as internal 
sensations, reflections in the head; and that their distance, their 
size, and their solidity are things that can only be learned by touch, 
and by the measuring experience of the individual by means of 
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other organs than the eyes. Mr. Bailey asserts that this is an 
unsound doctrine; for that the eyes, by their natural, originally 
complete construction, can see not only in a direct manner what is 
external to them, but, unaided by experience and touch, perceive 
their magnitude, pronounce upon their distance, and even see dis- 
tance itself. 








Art. XI.—1. Memoirs of the late James Halley, A.B., Student of Theo- 
logy. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 
2, Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Green. 


James HaLiey was a native of Glasgow, born in 1814. His 
parents were in humble life, but displayed an honourable pride in 
promoting the education of their children; and the subject of the 
memoirs under consideration more than met and fulfilled their 
fondest anticipations. After having passed through the Grammar- 
School, in no way very particularly distinguished, he entered the 
University of his native city. This was in 1826. Glasgow College 
annually receives a number of boys as students, many of whom ape 
the manners of young men; perhaps a greater number should con- 
tinue a little longer in the leading-strings of their mothers; but a 
few confer credit upon the ancient institution to which they may 
seem to have been prematurely sent. Halley was of this last men- 
tioned number. He had the industry of a man sensible of his pecu- 
liar opportunities and his consequent responsibilities. He was 
endowed with an extraordinary memory, and with other capacities, 
some of them above the average order. His proficiency and success 
were not out of proportion; he particularly excelled in Greek; but 
in every class through which he passed he carried off the most envyi- 
able prizes, and was set down asa genius of the first order, as a 
prodigy. Not only did he distinguish himself as a classical and 
philosophical scholar, but he shone in juvenile debating clubs, and 
was a contributor to the ‘* Presbyterian Review ;” at the same time 
taking an active part in certain philanthropic and also religious 
societies. He supported himself by private teaching, a very com- 
mon practice and resource of poor students at the Scottish Univer- 
sities, not a few of whom have become ornaments of literature. In 
the course of years he removed to Edinburgh, desiring to be in some 
degree relieved from the interruptions of his numerous acquaintance, 
which were unavoidable in his native city. And certainly his self- 
engagements while in Glasgow were numerous, weighty, and 
stringent enough to require every moment of every twenty-four 
hours in the week for his undivided attention and culture. Take an 
example of one of these covenantings with himself :— 


| have found too minute a subdivision of time generally an evil, begetting 
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a constraint of which one is impatient, and rendering it so difficult to act 
up to the prescribed scheme, that one often is tempted altogether to give up 
exertion in sullen despair. I shall therefore state generally what I am to 
do in a week ; giving myself full latitude to apply on one day to this, and 
another to that, as convenience or necessity shall dictate. 

In sleep I shall spend six hours daily, and no more; in meals one hour. 
These, multiplied by five, and deducted from the days between Monday 
and Friday inclusive, will leave in these days, 85 hours. These shall be 
disposed as follows— 


HOURS. 
Devotion, and reading the Scriptures . . . . . « 5 
Divinity and sermon- -writing . . - « « 10 
Inquiry into the Scripture meanings of “ Pride” . « - 10 
Inquiry into the Poor-law question . — - »« + 10 


Copying old essays, (the reward of indolence, ) practical 
reading, and miscellanea . . . . «© © «© + @ |S 
Teaching (during September) 7 
Divinity Hall library . . 4 
Meetings of Church and Sabbath School Societies, &e. . 6 
4 
0 


— 


Church and Sabbath school business + #6 
German . . . © + © © © © © © © © « eo | 
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The first five of these departments are to have at least the time above 
specified ; the last five, at most. Saturday shall be spent in the preaching 
society, in preparing for my Sabbath classes, and in making up for defici- 
encies during the week. 

Every evening, beginning with to-morrow, (Friday the 11th,) before 
going to bed I shall insert in this book a statement of the books read by 
me, and of the work done; and every Saturday evening I shall sum up 
the whole, and compare the result with my plan. I shall also inscribe in 
the other end of this book a list of the books I read, with their sizes, and 
the date on which I finished them or left off reading them. 

And may I have grace given me to be found faithful! and the praise 


shall be (not mine, but) His, who worketh all things according to the coun- 
sel of his will. J. H. 


He had “found too minute a subdivision of time generally an 
evil;” and the above arrangement, together with its many important 
branches, we are to take as a relaxation, it seems, of previously 
imposed constraints. We should think that to observe the very 
sequence of the covenanted course, to remember its component 
parts, must have put the mind to a needless tension, not to say to 
incur a waste of time. At any rate we are convinced that gorging 
oneself with study, that swaliowing subjects in the described manner, 
must produce that sort of indigestion and surfeiting which forbid a 
healthy bringing up of the mental faculties,-a serviceable use of the 
acquired knowledge. Could not some of the prescribed occupa- 
tions have been put off for a time? Could not others of them 
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have been reduced in respect of hours in the week ? Would it not 
have been wise had he exchanged parts for necessary bodily exer- 
cise and relaxation? James Halley thought otherwise; and while 
sensible that too minute a subdivision of time was an evil, he yet 
appears with a morbid spirit of penitence and self-flagellation to 
have multiplied and urged his compacts. We find him on several 
occasions altering the rules and particulars of these engagements. 
Take him, for instance, after repairing to Edinburgh, where his 
journal presents the following entry :— 


“Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground?” Acknowledging how 
justly this sentence might have gone forth against me, and praising that 
grace which has hitherto spared me amidst unparalleled unfruitfulness, I have 
sat down this evening seriously to consider my ways. The record con- 
tained in the preceding pages might give ample grounds for the humiliation 
of a whole lifetime. I pray that God the Spirit would use it, and all my 
past shortcomings, as the means of making me truly broken and contrite 
inheart. And now, after solemnly requesting His guidance, and in depen- 
dence on His strength alone for the fulfilment of my resolutions, in order, 
for the future, to walk more worthy of my calling as an aspirant to the 
holy ministry, I resolve, 

1. To read through the entire Scriptures—the New Testament in 
Greek —in six months, beginning from Monday next the 21st November. 

2. To read, with special prayer, every Monday morning (when at home) 
the Scripture denunciations which I have collected against indolence. 

3. To be occupied in study eight hours every day, except Saturday, on 
which some relaxation may be taken,) exclusively of the six hours devoted 
to classes and teaching; or, failing the eight hours, at least to come as near 
it as sitting till four in the morning will make me. 

4. To beware more of the snare of visiting. 

5. To endeavour habitually to remember that “the time is short,” and 
that “‘ outer darkness” is reserved for the servant who buries his talent. 

These things, by God’s help, I promise to do. J. H. 


Halley’s constitution appears to have been naturally vigorous. 
But was it strange that with this over-working and self-torment, 
that he should begin to break down, and that he should shorten his 
days? Where was the policy, the morality, in so doing, especially 
when we find that he had protracted and numerous intimations of 
what would prove an untimely death if he did not relax, and hus- 
band his strength? At length the only hope of prolonging his days 
was believed to depend on a sojourn in Madeira, whither he was 
ordered in 1837; a subscription by certain friends and admirers 
furnishing him with the necessary funds. In the genial clime to 
which he repaired, he continued for about three years, abandoning 
in a measure his former studies, but undertaking labours of a new 
kind, not less prejudicial to his health perhaps, and not less extrava- 
gantly pursued. He had, years before this period, looked to and 
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chosen the holy ministry for his profession ; and now he appears to 
have thought that his evangelizing exertions could not have a stint. 
He therefore attended prayer-meetings, pursued a system of reli- 
gious visitings, and devoted himself so keenly to the business of 
expounding Scripture, that perhaps he might just as safely have 
kept by some of the student’s self-engagements observed at home. 
Yes, and these religious exercises were continued when his lungs 
were in the most deplorable condition of disease. It reads like a 
miracle that he was ever able to return to Scotland. This, however, 
was accomplished, where he survived in a state of mental vigour 
and cherishing hopes almost to the last scene of all. He died in 
the March of 1841. 

James Halley was not so much a youth of genius as of almost 
unexampled industry, with sundry good gifts. His career and fate 
are rife with lessons. 


Lant Carpenter, whose Memoirs, with ‘ Selections from his Cor- 
respondence,” are edited by his son, Russell Lant Carpenter, was 
born at Kidderminster, in 1780. When young he had to encounter 
sundry vicissitudes and severe trials. Reverses overtook his father’s 
house, which did not long continue to be his home, and other 
hoped-for aids failed him. However, at length he commenced his 
university career in Glasgow, where among others he formed an 
intimate friendship with Professor Wilson, fully as well known as 
the Christopher North of Blackwood’s Magazine; any knowledge 
of the one individual being in some points a key to the character and 
attainments of the other. After leaving Glasgow he got an appoint- 
ment near Birmingham as a school-assistant. He was for some 
years librarian of the Atheneum in Liverpool; and next he became 
pastor of a Unitarian congregation in Exeter. In 1818 he re- 
moved to a wider sphere of ministerial functions in Bristol, which 
he continued to perform, with certain interruptions occasioned by 
bad health, until, and while seeking for relief from disease in a 
warmer climate, he was drowned off the coast of Italy, in the year 
1840. 

We shall quote, before proceeding farther, the greater part of the 
inscription to be read on his tombstone, as the testimony which his 
flock bore in remembrance of his services and character. ‘* Conse- 
crated,” say they, “ by his bereaved and sorrowing congregation to 
the memory of Lant Carpenter, LL.D., their revered pastor, coun- 
sellor and friend; who, with love that never cooled, and zeal that 
never wearied, guided the young, succoured the poor, comforted the 
afflicted, and dedicated his life to the service of mankind. A faith- 
ful preacher of the gospel, and an enlightened advocate of Unitarian 
Christianity, he devoted to the study of the Scriptures a mind 
ardent by nature, rich in learning, and versed in philosophy; and 
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by sanctity of life, as well as by force of reason, persuaded men to 
believe and to exemplify the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

This is the tribute paid by his congregation; and although 
eschewing all expression of acquiescence or non-acquiescence in 
regard to the peculiar religious sentiments of the epitaph, and the 
creed of the deceased, we but echo the language which all men will 
employ who knew anything of Dr. Carpenter as a man and a 
citizen, as a scholar, a philosopher, and a philanthropist, when we 
assert that he has left few belonging to any theological sect who 
surpassed him, few whose fame was less tarnished, or partook of a 
finer texture. , 

Constitutionally, Dr. Carpenter was of a sensitive, nervous tem- 
perament. His bodily ailments appear to have in a considerable 
degree been owing to such a cause. It is quite clear, however, that 
he was capable of distinguishing himself in whatever sphere he might 
adopt; although many will question the wisdom of his choice when 
he selected one of not only comparatively little scope, but in which 
the peculiar cast of his feelings, together with his strict conscienti- 
ousness, inevitably exposed him to many painful and perplexing 
efforts. In the sciences he would have shone and been at compara- 
tive ease; while all that was for the social and political good of 
mankind might have been cultivated by him without distraction. 
The refined mind might still have borne fruit amongst us; and thou- 
sands who admired the scholar and the philosopher would not have 
deemed themselves entitled to frown upon him for his religious 
faith in the retirements of literature and amid the achievements of 
benevolence. 

The volume before us, if the reader will but divest himself of all 
ideas about Dr. Carpenter’s religious sentiments, and confine atten- 
tion to his works, his writings, and the various lively illustrations of 
his accomplishments, his sympathies, and tastes, cannot but reap 
unalloyed delight, unless a degree of melancholy interfere; but this 
only deepens the pathos and makes stronger appeals to the mind and 
to the heart in behalf -of a man whose intellect was of a high order, 
and whose character was beautifully simple. Nor is the editor's 
part of the performance unworthy of the modesty, the feeling, and 
the gracefulness that adorned the father. We now adduce some 
proofs of Dr. Carpenter’s excellence ; the first two from his own pen, 
the next from the testimony of competent judges. We begin with 
a4 note referring to the death of Queen Caroline :— 


I suppose some expected that I should enter upon the death of the 
Queen ; but I could not do it. She had been persecuted and injured, and 
I believe she died of a broken heart; but that sad carelessness of charac- 
ter which led her to the appearance, if not to the realities of evil, has been 
so distinctly followed by its natural punishment (though, as far as —— is 
concerned, vindictive, and excessive, ) that one scarcely knows what to at- 
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tribute exclusively to the malice of her enemies. And it is a subject, too, 
which is viewed in such different aspects by different members of our con- 
gregation, and one on which I could say nothing to do good, without say- 
ing too much, that I thought it best to let the matter rest with what Mr, 
Rowe had said last Sunday on the instability of earthly good. 


We need not dilate on the tokens of delicate judgment discover- 
able in the extract. We now quote a striking proof not only of 
Dr. Carpenter’s sensitive regard to truth, and of his tender penitence, 
but of a son’s conscientious discharge of duty when composing the 
memoir. The confession of the offender is as follows :— 


“It has long been a maxim with me, that when an individual has 
injured another, it is right he do what lies in his power to retrieve that 
injury: and for a considerable time I have, I believe, acted upon it. 
When my faults have been merely of a personal nature, the case is dif- 
ferent ; then the account lies only between God and myself: but the cir- 
cumstances that I wish to recall to your recollection are not of this descrip- 
tion. I received a letter yesterday which assigned as the cause of my 
father’s leaving your service, that he made use of a 20/. note for a _parti- 
cular purpose. The moment I read it, a train of circumstances entered 
my mind, which induced me to believe that I was the person who had in- 
jured the reputation of my father’s integrity, and had deprived him of an 
advantageous situation. I determined to retrieve that reputation at the 
expense of my own; and to exert myself more earnestly to lessen the 
effects of other consequences which ensued. 

‘** Somewhere about twelve or thirteen years ago, I suppose, or more (i. e. 
when only nine or ten years old,) I was going from The Valley to the 
Woodrow, either with my brother S. or my cousin E. I was commission- 
ed by you to give a paper of some value to my father, I returned without 
giving it him. Miss asked me if I had given it, J replied I had. 
The lie, which vanity caused, vanity prompted to support. J destroyed 
that paper. Some time after, I was at Stourbridge: you called me into 
the parlour, and questioned me. I continued my false assertion, and I 
recollect forging fresh circumstances to give it credit. Nothing respecting 
it ever came to my knowledge till yesterday. Though I think the sum 
was less, I cannot avoid supposing that it is the note referred to. ‘ Why 
have you never confessed this train of aggravated deception before?’ is a 
natural question. It has very seldom occurred to my recollection since I 
possessed sufficient courage ; and, believing that no consequences had fol- 
lowed, I always put it down among those falsehoods which, though the 
effect of a depraved mind, injured no one. I recollect at the time be- 
lieving that it was a draft; and that a draft could be easily replaced, if the 
payment upon it were not demanded. This I knew never could happen, 
and this idea so completely eased my mind (except from the criminality 
of the lie separately considered,) that it gave me little pain. Indeed, I 
felt none, except from the fear of discovery, till I acquired that horror of 
a lie which every man of probity feels. I believe that my father’s leaving 
W. B. was not very long after; and it occurred to me at the time, that I 
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might have been partly the cause. He brought a long statement to Mr. 
Pearsall, and I recollect looking it over to see if any mention was made of 
that circumstance. I could not discover any, and then I thought no more 
about it. 

“The letter of yesterday seemed to flash conviction upon my mind. I 
do not attempt to describe my feelings, because it is my object not to excite 
your compassion; but to present to you a plain unvarnished statement. 
But do not imagine that I am blind to the consequence, either of my fault 
or of this exposure. This letter proves I am not to the former; as to the 
latter, my imagination is too fertile in general in depicting consequences, 
and sometimes the picture has scared me from the direct path. But, 
though I see those whom I may have unwittingly offended giving these 
circumstances notoriety ; though they will cause grief to my friends, and 
distress to those who are not able to distinguish between the child and the 


man; though, in short, they will degrade my character, the road is too 
clear to allow of hesitation.” 


Here is one taken from several fine tributes to the manner and 
talent of Dr. Carpenter as a classical teacher :— 


Throughout this, and every department of purely intellectual education, 
the governing influence of moral considerations was perceptible. During 
the first lessons in a new language, so long as it presented a mere study of 
words with their inflections and combinations, the utmost grammatical ac- 
curacy and precision were insisted on ; it would have been a contradiction 
to the conscientious spirit which regulated everything in the school, had 
not its elementary classical instruction been thorough and searching. In 
the more advanced classes, I trace the same moral feeling regulating the 
selection of books to be read; the Moral Treatises of Cicero, the Agricola 
of Tacitus, the 14th and 15th Satires of Juvenal, portions of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, and of Plato’s Dialogues, were resorted to, wherever the pro- 
ficiency of the pupil allowed, in preference to works of less didactic excel- 
lence, and remarkable chiefly as remains of ancient history, eloquence or 
poetry. And now, for the first time, was observable any undue relaxation 
of attention to idiom and construction; the language being no longer 
studied merely for its own sake, the higher moral interest and excitement 
of the author’s thoughts carried away the analytic patience requisite for 
the scrutiny of verbal details; and to shake a noble sentiment into gram- 
matical atoms, and explain the subjunctive moods of a pathetic allusion, 


was sometimes more than your father’s fine enthusiasm could pause to 
undertake. 


Lord Holland, on a particular occasion, thus wrote to Dr. Car- 
penter :— 


My Dear Sir, 20th June, 1834. 

I have just read, with great satisfaction, the judicious, temperate, and 
eloquent declaration of the Bristol Unitarian Dissenters to Lord Grey. 
The spirit it breathes, and the earnest but unaffected language in which it 
is conveyed, convince me that you are the author as well as the promoter 
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of that excellent paper; and [ cannot resist the pleasure of assuring you 
that it is felt, not only by your personal friends, but by all rational friends 
to the progress of Religious and Civil Liberty, to be admirably calculated 
for its benevolent and seasonable purpose,—that is, of re-establishing be- 
tween the members of the present Government and their parliamentary 
supporters on one part, and the great body of the friends of religious 
freedom, and especially Protestant Dissenters, on the other, that cordial 
concert and good understanding, which has never subsisted without procur- 
ing some benefit to mankind; and which has never been suspended without 
inflicting more or less injury on both. I am satisfied that, by attending 
to your exhortations, and yielding time and confidence to their parliament- 
ary friends, the promoters of entire religious freedom—that “ absolute and 
equal freedom,” for which Mr. Locke contended—will reap more certainly, 
and more happily too, the full fruit of all their joint exertions, than by an 
impatient and indiscriminate attempt to accomplish everything at once, 
and at all hazards. The High Church are moving heaven and earth— 
** Superos Acherontaque ’’—against the Government; it is by temper and 
reason, and their offspring, union and concert, that they can alone be 
resisted. 
Many many thanks for your efforts to promote that desirable end. 


Yours ever, 
VassaALL Houianp. 


And now for the concluding scene, so touching on account of the 
mystery, were there nothing else in death, that hangs over its pre- 
cise manner and moment. The editor thus narrates the circum- 
stances :-— 


After a residence of nearly a month at Naples, during the latter part of 
which he was not so well as he had before been, it was determined to pro- 
ceed to Turin; and, to avoid the wearisome repetition of the same route, 
they embarked for Leghorn on board the Sully, a French steamer, bound 
to Marseilles, which left the harbour about four o’clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 5th of April. It was thought that, if the weather had been 
fair, he might have been refreshed by his voyage; but unfortunately the 
sea was rough, and the rain prevented him from remaining much on deck. 
At six o’clock he dined, and had not at that time complained of sickness, 
though he was evidently uncomfortable. Former experience proved that 
he was easily disturbed, especially when in delicate health, by the motion 
of a vessel; and he was always peculiarly dependent on free ventilation. 
His friend, soon after his meal, was attacked by sea sickness, and was com- 
pelled to lie down ; Dr. C. was at that time sitting in the cabin, not far from 
his bed, in company with three or four other gentlemen, who afterwards re- 
tired. He was seen walking on the deck till about ten o’clock that night ; 


and was subsequently observed standing on the cabin stairs, apparently for . 


the sake of fresh air, the rain being then too violent to allow of any one 
remaining above. This was the last time that he was seen; but it ap- 
peared the next morning that he had retired to his berth, and had un- 
locked his bag, and removed some of the contents, as if preparing to go to 
rest. Itis probable that, whilst thus engaged, sea-sickness overpowere 
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him, and that he went on deck ; “when it pleased God suddenly to re- 
move him, in a manner which there was no human eye to witness, and of 
which no human tengue, therefore, can confidently speak.” That he 
should not have been observed is the less surprising as the night was very 
dark and stormy, and there were only two men upon deck; the vessel 
was violently tossed, so that one of the paddles was occasionally out of 
the water; and probably one of these lurches occurring when he was 
leaning over the side, oppressed by sea-sickness, he lost his balance and 
fell overboard. 

As soon as his absence was noticed the next morning, the most anxious 
search was made; but nothing beyond the facts already stated could be 
ascertained. If any doubt has been entertained as to his death, all un- 
certainty was removed by the discovery of the body, about two months 
afterwards, on the coast near Porto d’Anzio, a small sea-port about fifty 
miles S.S.E. of Rome. In obedience to the sanatory laws of the coun- 
try, the remains were interred on the sea-shore, and covered with lime. 


His watch, purse, and pocket-book were restored to his family, through 
the English Consul. 





Art. XII.—Congregationalism ; or, the Polity of Independent Churches, 


viewed in relation to the State and Tendencies of Modern Society. 
Jackson and Walford. 


Dr. VAUGHAN, an eminent member and advocate of Independency, 
and a highly esteemed writer, is the author of this volume, which 
will doubtless ‘add to his reputation. It is a very able and eloquent 
work. It propounds and elucidates many great points with admi- 
rable power, and in a fine manly tone. He may not, it cannot be 
expected that he should, be unprejudiced in his estimate of churches 
whose polity and constitution differ from his own; but the person 
must be narrow-minded and obtuse indeed who rises from a perusal 
of these pages without not only experiencing a high esteem for the 
writer, but without having his ideas elevated to a kindred rank with 
those which the Doctor cherishes and has urged with a plainness 
and grasp that seldom unite, and also with a candour generally that 
is still more rarely to be found in polemical or ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. 

The volume consists of two parts: the first being the substance 
of an address which was delivered in presence of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales; the other part having been written 
and added more fully to develop the author’s views of the condition 
of Independency or Congregationalism (apparently a term used in 
a wider sense), and its future prospects; the author maintaining an 
enlightened and scrutinizing eye towards the existing state and 
tendencies of society. 


We have said that the term Congregationalism appears to be 
VOL. I. (1842.) no. 1. * 
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employed by Dr. Vaughan in a wider sense than even that of Inde- 
pendency ; for, as we understand him, he means to include by the 
former every branch or section of the universal church, or which 
consists of true believers who may be willing to come into the lead- 
ing views with regard to doctrine and discipline entertained by the 
Union. His notions of the essential character of a church are thus 
given: Taking, he says, the authority of Scripture “ as our guide, 
we learn that the only proper members of a Christian church are 
true believers—devout persons ; that every society of such persons, 
formed, as a general rule, under the sanction of the Christian 
ministry, and designed to uphold the Divine worship and ordinances, 
is truly a church of God, and part of the universal church, consisting 
of all such persons throughout the world; that such societies were 
at the first, and should have continued to be, purely voluntary ; and 
that every church so constituted was strictly independent of all 
uninspired authority in the conduct of its worship, the admission 
of its members, the exercise of its discipline, the choice of its 
officers, and the entire management of its affairs.” 

This is very broad, and by the friends of the voluntary system 
will be deemed exactly the truth. It may indeed be conceded, we 
think, that when churches began to be planted, and during the 
early ages of Christianity, when the believers in the Cross congre- 
gated here and there among a vastly greater multitude of heathens, 
each society of devout persons was a church, constituted strictly 
independent of all uninspired authority, and was purely voluntary, 
in the conduct of its worship, and so forth. But the question 
arises, could such a state of ecclesiastical freedom exist, judging 
according to the cliaracter of mankind, when all, or the great 
majority throughout the Roman empire, or throughout Europe, 
professed Christianity, but comparatively few understood its doc- 
trines and spirit, or cared for its essence? Dr. Vaughan does not 
settle this point; he does not even decide particularly upon it. 
This, however, is his general and comprehensive view,—that there 
is an inherent tendency in Christianity not only to adapt itself to 
every stage of society, but to work towards the advancement of man 
as a social, intellectual, and moral being, if left untrammeled by 
the secular connexions of the civil power in any country. It Is 
forcing a union of incogruities, which may be fully felt by every 
one when he considers that Christianity will endure for cver, but 
that states are but temporary, may soon decay and fall to ruins, 
carrying along with them, or deeply injuring the church that was 
thereto linked. When the State and the Church are forcibly and 
politically associated together, our author argues, the latter partakes 
of all the prejudices of the former, ever ready to join in checking 
the progress of the human race, and moulding mankind to a perish- 
able standard. On the other hand, the voluntary principle, oF 
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Independency, bears a sufficiently close relation to governments at 
all periods ; but especially in our present condition, and also look- 
ing forward to the future, as indicated by obvious tendencies, does 
the constitution of the church, or section of the church to which the 
author belongs, show itself to be beautifully adapted, so as to work 
out the progression of the human race in the right direction. While 
ecclesiastical establishments, churches bound to the state, are prac- 
tically opposed to the advancement of science and of liberal human- 
izing studies, the independent principle is ever ready to combine 
with, and to employ as instruments, every new feature and acquisi- 
tion belonging not merely to recondite pursuits, and also to refine- 
ment—to the cultivation of learning and the principles of government 
—but to the intelligence which has been infused into the popular 
mind. 

These and similar general views are advocated and urged with 
philosophic closeness and calmness, though with dignified firmness. 
The Doctor may not be precisely right; he has evidently a strong 
partiality for Independency. He colours its beauties highly; and 
pronounces upon it eulogies which sometimes appear to us to belong 
to the theory rather than to the practice, or to the actual condition 
of the Dissenters to whom he attaches himself. But none can deny 
that the whole is conducted with singular ability and suggestiveness. 

The philosophy of the book is that of a learned, largely informed 
mind, of a man of great sagacity; one deeply read in history and 
in the human mind; a catholic spirit that ought to be an example 
to churchmen as well as sectarians, enriching and mellowing the 
work from beginning to end. 

We could not in our available space convey, even by abstract, 
Dr. Vaughan’s account, defence, and recommendation of the polity 
of Independent churches—the principles and practices of Congrega- 
tionalism. But, in order that our readers may obtain some idea of 
his eloquence and of his tone, we quote his views with regard to the 
strong hold which the Anglican church has upon the people :— 


In the case of multitudes, the zeal now evinced in the cause of the 
Established Church has its origin, no doubt, in much laudable purpose 
and feeling, such as the men who think it mistaken should be prenared to 
respect. In the view of no small numbers of her children, the Church of 
England is possessed of such attractions as belong not to any other insti- 
tute onearth. Among all the ordinances of God or of man, she is esteemed 
the most lovely, the most benignant. Her antiquity carries the mind back 
to the infancy of our condition as a people. Her visible structures, in 
every form and shade of beauty, are the still and sensible links which con- 
nect her history with all the changes of the past. In their completeness, 
or as they take the shape of the ivy-mantled ruin, they serve to call up 
the bygone in lengthened succession, until the imagination rests upon the 
rudest appearances, amidst the deepening shadows of the most distant 
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time. Before her altars all our fathers stood on their bridal-day, and to 
her sacred enclosures they surrendered their ashes when their race was run, 
Her solemn forms of worship became more and more impressive to the 
living, as being through so many ages mementos of the dead. Beneath 
her roofs—beneath the humblest in common with the proudest—the men 
of all degrees have worshipped for more than a thousand years. The ver 
paths leading to the spaces on which her spires and turrets lift themselves 
towards heaven, have been in a measure sacred in the usages of our peo- 
ple; and the sabbath-morning groups in our parishes are among the social 
pictures we have always been fond of cherishing. 

But the institution thus interwoven with our homestead remembrances 
and sympathies has still higher claims on our veneration. As we look 
back on the history of this Church, we see monarchs, a line of dynasties, 
do homage to her sanctity. Queens, also, from the mother of Alfred 
downwards, bow at her shrine, and give up their children to her blessing, 
Her rulers, her scholars, and her devout men, are often seen as the only 
august spirits of their times. Not afew of them appear like personifications 
of the repose of another world, coming forth amidst the darkness and tur- 
bulence of the present. Such men, resting on their own profound thoughts, 
and strong in their own strength, are often seen rising high above all the 
men of their time. When the season came, some of these could take the 
place of the confessor and the martyr, giving to the dignity of their epis- 
copate the high adornment of a spirit ready to be offered as an oblation on 
the altar of truth and sanctity. Such were Latimer and Hooper, and such 
were Ridley and Bradford. 

All these images of the weal and wo, of the lowliness and greatness, of 
the intellectual, the moral, and the holy, through the past, arrest the eye 
of the churchman’s imagination, and serve to bind his heart to the system 
with which they are so naturally associated. 


This is poetic ; it is a striking, and so far just account unques- 
tionably, of many of the grounds and associations that sway the 
preference of thousands. And yet the Doctor is far from being of 
the mind that professing Christians should be guided in their choice 
merely by the picturesque in scenery, or the sentimental in associa- 
tion. Besides, according to his opinion, the state and tendency of 
the public mind is manifestly of a character that will no longer be 
ruled by any sort of ancient and dictatorial authority which churches, 
or which ministers in the pulpit, may endeavour to exert. Jiven 
Methodists have not the same minds among the working classes to 
address now as were those formerly of their willing pupils. But 
our next extract is full of suggestive matter for the highest digni- 
tary of the church, as well as for the zealous dissenting pastor :— 


The popular mind to which Methodism addressed itself a century ago 1s 
no longer the popular mind of England. The preaching which produced 
such effects then was adapted to those times, but would be greatly wanting 
in adaptation to our own. It commended itself to a people who believed 
that they were sent into the world to be obedient,—obedient to their bet- 
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ters, obedient to the laws, and to Christianity in some sort, as being a 
yart of those laws. But the modern preacher has another kind of world 
about him. He has to begin, unhappily, so far as it respects great numbers, 
at the beginning, by making plain the credibility of the Gospel; and if 
successful on that point, he has to work his way toward his ultimate 
object, amidst the questionings of minds which know little of submission 
to authority in any form, and which are rather tutored to pride themselves 
in a spirit of opposition to almost everything which happens to be received 
and established. Speaking generally, these men have little of the submission 
and as little of the dulness which belonged to the same class a century since. 

It should never be forgotten that the Christian preacher is not now the 
only preacher. The press has become the rival of the pulpit. Every 
class has its literature; every factory-loft has become a species of read- 
ing-room ; and the lower we descend in our analysis of the literary pro- 
ducts of the age, the more stimulating and deleterious do we find them. 
The man of the pulpit, who is not deeply alive to the force of this antagon- 
ism of the press, is not fit for his vocation. Can a preacher hope to minis- 
ter effectually to minds thus diseased without some closeness of study, in 
order to understand a malady in its nature so peculiar, so complex, so 
deeply seated, and fed so constantly from so many sources? The impas- 
sioned appeals of early Methodism, and the formal essay of the parish- 
minister, would be alike without effect on such minds. Nor is the preach- 
ing of Evangelical divines, whether in the Established Church or among 
ourselves, so wisely adjusted to this end as it might be. The great requi- 
site is, under God, that we should know our subject well—the evidence 
and reason of it; that, as the effect of our familiarity with it, we should 
be capable of making it plain and of giving it force ; and of doing this in 
such language as men of education may approve, and which no man may 
fail to understand. 


We have intimated that a prevailing feature in the present 
volume is the manliness which its author maintains, to the avoidance 
of partizanship and sectarian prejudices. Sometimes he may appear 
to descend from this elevated walk, especially when he complains 
or insinuates complaint of the Establishment’s despite. Still, there 
is much to admire, there are even many things set forth in a new 
light, when he treats of what should be, as well as of what we 
regret really are, the relations between Churchmen and Dissenters. 
Above all, perhaps, he will please and prove useful when adminis- 
tering advice to his immediate brethren. ‘There is much force and 
even piquancy in his remarks, hints, and lessons as to the acquire- 
ments, manners, and accomplishments that would find favour for 
Independency in the eyes of Episcopalians. In his lecture upon 
manner, the Doctor feels that he has room to speak pointedly and 
reprovingly in the following paragraphs :— 

But we have men among us, I fear, who never thought of making the 
slightest effort toward qualifying themselves for usefulness in such con- 
nexions [the more educated classes |; men who even make a boast of the 
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repugnance of their manners to all such association. Such persons have 
their reward. The sin, in their case, is with deliberation, and the penalty 
is certain. We see in the history of this form of selfishness, that in the 
progress of life every man makes his own society and finds his own place, 
The laws of society are reciprocal : and if we know not how to consult the 
tastes of other men, we must not expect that attention will be paid to our 
own. Natural ability may do much, but it is the will of Providence that 
we should find as much to be depending on manner as on mind, the former 
being much more within every man’s power than the latter. An agreeable 
presence and address are a more certain passport to general society than 
profound learning or unusual talent. 

Nor is proficiency in this respect so superficial a thing as some men sup- 
pose. Nature may do a good deal toward it; but in the case of those 
who excel, art and study have done more. It is true that it has respect 
almost exclusively to little things, but these little things are in constant 
occurrence, and demand a constant attention. In time, indeed, art in this 
respect will become as nature; but only as the effect of study, effort, and 
habit. Young men cannot be too seriously admonished, that in human 
life the small things are always as wheels to the great. It is not many of 
our ministers, I trust, who need this kind of caution. It would have been 
well for the social position of Congregationalism if it had never been 
needed. 

Every thing now said with respect to the importance of personal 
demeanour in the intercourse of society, must apply eminently to the 
pulpit. It has been permitted to me, during some years past, to commend 
Evangelical truth to many persons whose station in society, or whose posi- 
tion in connexion with science and literature, would have been regarded 
by religious people as likely to have given them a strong repugnance to 
such truth. But the result of my experience is, a conviction that the 
exception which would be taken to our ministry by such classes, if they 
could be brought generally into connexion with it, would not be to the 
matter of our preaching so much as to the manner of it. 


He uses the term manner in the largest sense—as embracing the 
whole method of presenting instruction, and not merely the exterior 
mode of address or the style of expression. He objects to the 
endless iteration of certain texts and certain common places, which 
is so easy a process that the most untaught are often found to be 
fully competent to perform it. ‘ But it is not possible that these 
signs of the absence of culture should fail of being at once perceived 
by a cultivated mind.” The latter may descend in his manner of 
inculcating truth, for knowledge can adapt itself to a state of ignor- 
ance; but the former can never become guides to men of under- 
standing. ‘It is true there are many things of which a preacher 
may be ignorant without loss; but he must be capable of handling 
his own subject, with the precision, compass, and freedom of a work- 
man not needing to be ashamed, if he does not mean to be put to 
shame.” 
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Listen to a simple demand, an indispensable rule :— 


The best mode of exhibiting a topic, considered purely in its substance, 
belongs exclusively to the intellect. Language and utterance belong more 
to the province of taste; in which the simple and rigid conclusions of the 
understanding are often variously modified by more flexible influences. 

Sut in regard both to language and to mode of address, the demand made 

upon by the educated is a reasonable one. It is simply that we should be 
natural. It is that we should be careful to speak to them in terms which 
they can understand, in place of suffering our meaning to lie concealed 
beneath a multitude of unintelligible phrases; and that our utterance should 
be that of men who speak, and not that of men who sing. Nearly all our 
popular preachers are in a good degree exempt from fault in these respects. 
But this is more than can be said in respect to many of our brethren; and 
in almost every instance the degree in which they have failed as preachers, 
is the degree in which they have been wanting in the command of a natural 
language and of a natural manner. 


From every preacher much is required; from every pastor; espe- 
cially, it appears, if he be a popular dissenting minister, a world of 
weighty duties has to be fulfilled :— 


In general we restrict the oversight of our churches to one man; and 
whatever variety of gifts may belong to our pastors, we have one fixed 
system of duties to which they must be alike conformed. Is not this 
against nature? Can it be reasonably expected that it should work well ? 
Picture to your mind a respectable Dissenting church capable of securing 
the services of one of our most able ministers. It has such a minister. 
He is expected to preach three times every week, from year to year, and 
from one seven years to another, on the same general subject, before the 
same people, and always more or less with a new force and freshness of 
matter and illustration. He is not only the one preacher; he is the one 
pastor, and is expected to know his people, to visit them—all of them, 
however numerous his charge, rich, and poor, in sickness and in health. 
In proportion as such a man is capable of preaching effectually at home, 
are the calls made upon him to preach from home; in proportion as he is 
capable of giving a wise impulse to the efforts of his own people in the 
cause of religion, education, and charity, is the claim made upon him to 
give portions of his time and thought in aid of the same objects as prose- 
cuted in other forms upon a larger scale elsewhere. The more his charge 
is found to exceed his utmost power of oversight, the more loud are the 
calls of the public, if he will listen to them, that would divert his atten- 
tion from it. Of such a man it is further expected that he should be a 
scholar ; that his habits should be such as to enable him to retain his ac- 
quisitions, and to keep his mind generally up to the level of the intelli- 
gence around him. If need be, he will be expected to show that he can 
make use of his acquisitions in the way of authorship, and in a manner 
not to be discreditable to the educated who recognize him as their teacher. 
In the train of all this comes the domestic character of this minister. He is 
a husband and a father; he has duties of a social, moral, and religious 
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character, to discharge towards his own household. He must owe no man 
any thing. His house must be the home of the orderly, the creditable, 
the Christian-like. The contrary of this would be felt as a disgrace and 
a calamity. 

Now I am not aware that there is any thing exaggerated in this repre- 
sentation. No man, perhaps, on having all these points distinctly put to 
him, would be prepared deliberately to say that it is reasonable to expect 
all this from any pastor. But the working of our system is such as to 
cause many a pastor to feel that service to something like this amount is 
in effect regarded as incumbent upon him. If wanting in respect to any 
of these things, he has those about him who will be observant, and com- 
plain. He finds that his efficiency as a preacher is not allowed to make 
amends for his defects as a pastor; and he well knows that his assiduity as 
a pastor would not be found to compensate for his ineffectiveness as a pub- 
lic teacher. He is left at liberty to serve the public; but he knows that 
his so doing must not be pleaded in excuse of any neglect in regard to 
supposed duty towards his church, his congregation, or his household. 
He may cultivate the habits of a student, and may show skill in using the 
press in the cause of religion and humanity ; but these things, peculiar as 
they may be in a great measure to himself, must not be thought of as a 
reason for his not doing every other thing just in the manner in which 
every one else does it. 

In this manner do we insist that our pastors shall be good at every 


thing, as though for the purpose of preventing their being excellent in 
any thing. 


All therefore is not perfect in the polity of Congregationalism. 
The Union would do well to consult in the way of reform men of 
such enlarged and practical views as those of Dr. Vaughan. The 
result would certainly be a better adaptation still to the state and 
requirements of modern society. 


We may append to these extracts a few short passages and ideas 
taken from another important work, bearing closely upon the cha- 
racter of a church, which has been recently published, and which 
not only inculcates highly liberal doctrines, but agrees in a variety 
of particulars with the sentiments cherished and enforced by Dr. 
Vaughan,—we mean that by Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, 
under the title of “‘ The Kingdom of Christ delineated,” &c. 

The Kingdom of Christ, according to the Archbishop, is the 
Christian Church; yet, according to Christ’s declaration, it “is 
not of this world ;” a declaration which amounts * to a renunciation 
of all secular coercion,—all forcible measures in behalf of his reli- 
gion.” Dr. Whately continues,—* We cannot, without imputing 
to our blessed Lord a fraudulent evasion, suppose him to have 
really meant anything different from the sense which He knew his 
words conveyed.” Pilate, it is maintained, understood the words 
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of our Saviour as amounting to a renunciation of all secular coercion, 
“and gave credit to the plea.” 

Neither could Christ mean that he merely renounced his own 
present and personal rights; and had he secretly made a reserva- 
tion in behalf of those that were thereafter to adopt his name 
and his doctrines, the deceit would have been as base and as 
gross as what was once practised in Egypt. ‘“ It is recorded of an 
ancient king of Egypt—one of the Ptolemies—that he employed a 
celebrated architect to build a magnificent light-house for the bene- 
fit of shipping, and ordered an inscription in honour of himself to 
be engraved on it.” The architect, however, “ made the inscription 
on a plaster resembling stone, but of perishable substance: in the 
course of years this crumbled away; and the next generation saw 
another inscription, recording the name, but not of the King, but 
of the architect, which had been secretly engraved on the durable 
stone below. Now, just such a device as this is attributed to our 
Lord and his Apostles by those who believe them to have designed 
that secular power should hereafter be called in to enforce the 
Christian faith, though all such designs were apparently disavowed, 
in order to serve a present purpose.” ‘The disavowal, “ ‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world,’ was only an inscription on the perishing 
plaster ; the design of ‘ coercing and punishing’ by secular power 
all opponents of the true faith, was, it seems, the engraving on the 
stone beneath.” 

The Christian Church, or the Kingdom of Christ on earth, is not 
a political but a social institution, each community agreeing amongst 
themselves what rules to observe, and what officers to set over 
them, but having no right to force into the society any who are 
unwilling to enter it, nor to punish those who may withdraw from 
it, further than to refuse them the privileges of the order to which 
they will not adhere. This is the only ground on which to rest the 
doctrines and institutions of “the Author and Finisher of our 
Faith.” Further, in support of this view, in agreement with it, and 
following the principle out, “ A Church and a Diocese seem to have 
been for a considerable time co-extensive and identical. And each 
Church or Diocese (and consequently each Superintendent) though 
connected with the rest by ties of faith, hope, charity, seems to 
have been perfectly independent as far as regards any power of 
control.” This is very like the doctrine urged by Dr. Vaughan. 


following is the Archbishop’s notions about the oneness of the 
hurch :— 


The Church is undoubtedly one, and so is the human race one; but 
not asa Society. It was from the first composed of distinct societies ; 
Which were called one, because formed on common principles. It is One 
Society, only when considered as to its future existence. The circumstance 
of its having one common Head (Christ), one Spirit, one Father, are points 
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of unity which no more make the Church One Society on earth, than the 
circumstance of all men having the same Creator, and being derived from 
the same Adam, renders the human race one family. 


With regard to Apostolic succession, we have these forcible words 
and distinctions :— 


Successors, in the Apostolic office, the Apostles have none. As wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection,—as Dispensers of miraculous gifts,—as inspired 
Oracles of divine Revelation,—they have no successors. But as Members, 
—as Ministers,—as Governors,—of Christian Communities, their successors 
are the regularly-admitted Members,—the lawfully-ordained Ministers,— 
the regular and recognized Governors,—of a regularly-subsisting Christian 
Church ; especially of a Church which conforming in fundamentals,—as 
I am persuaded ours does,—to Gospel principles, claims and exercises no 
rights beyond those which have the clear sanction of our great Master, as 
being essentially implied in the very character of a community. 


According to this doctrine, each Christian community may appoint 
its own officers to serve at the altar, but that such officers or minis- 
ters do not confer authority upon any church, and much less have 
they, as governors, a right to extend their rule beyond their own 
particular community. What then are the important conclusions, 
ecclesiastical, social, and political, at which the argumentative 
Archbishop arrives? We have only space for one of a practical 
and very extensive character :— 


To burn Dissenters under the title of heretics,—or to put them to a less 
cruel death,—or to banish, or fine and imprison them,—or to exclude 
from all, or from some, of the rights of citizens, and reduce, more or less, 
to the condition of vassals or Helots, those who do not profess the religion 
which the State,'as such, enjoins,—these are widely different indeed, in 
respect of the actual amount of evil inflicted, or of good denied to individu- 
als; but the principle is in all these cases the same; viz., the assumed 
right of the Secular Government, as such, to interfere with men’s con- 
science, and consequently (when the Government calls itself Christian) to 
make Christ’s kingdom, so far, ‘‘ a kingdom of this world.” 





Art. XIII.—Zectures on Subjects connected with Prophecy. By J. W. 
Brooks, M.A. Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. 


Turs is the first of a series of lectures ‘‘ delivered at the request of 
the Edinburgh Association for promoting the study of Prophecy.” 
Mr. Brooks is Vicar of Clareborough, Bedford, and the Rev. T. 
S. Grimshawe, of Biddenham, Bedfordshire, is to furnish the 
second course, in May of the present year; so that although the 
northern capital be the place in which this Association principally 
acts, it appears that members of the Church of England are in a 
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particular manner concerned in the undertaking, which is intended 
for promoting ‘‘ the study and elucidation of the Prophetic Scrip- 
tures, and of drawing the attention of Christians generally to the 
important subjects contained therein.” Already the Society has 
chalked out thirty-two subjects for treatment; the committee 
stating that an endeavour will be made to secure, twice a year, the 
services of some able and faithful person, distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the Prophetic Scriptures, to deliver a series of four lectures, 
in one or more of the subjects suggested. ‘The courses are to be 
delivered in the latter part of May and November in each year; 
and ‘any person who shall select any of the subjects, may choose 
one or more for his course, and need not choose them in the 
order in which they here occur, as each lecture will be printed in a 
detached form.” ‘The Society will also publish from time to time 
any useful essays or tracts, on prophetical subjects, which may be 
sent to them for the purpose. Laymen, therefore, it would seem, 
as well as ministers of any denomination whose opinions agree in 
the main with those entertained by the President and the other 
officers of the Society, may contribute to it, all persons on the pay- 
ment of * not less than five shillings per annum,” or of ‘‘ a donation 
of not less than two pounds,” without any further annual payments, 
becoming members. ‘‘ The funds shall be applied in defraying the 
expenses of such individuals as may kindly come from a distance to 
deliver the different courses of lectures—in printing and publishing 
the lectures,” &c. We have thought it proper to cite these parti- 
culars from the prospectus issued by the Society, in order to circu- 
late as widely as we can what is the nature of an Association which 
is of a novel character. We now proceed to give some account of 
the discourses before us. 

Mr. Brooks’s first lecture is ‘‘ On the Importance of the Prophe- 
tical Scriptures,” taking these words in 2nd Peter for his text,— 
“We have also a more sure word of Prophecy, whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts.” The 
lecture on this subject is of course introductory ; Mr. Brooks main- 
taining in it that most of the difficulties attending the investigation 
of prophecy arise from our prejudices. First, there is the general 
and natural prejudice which indisposes us to believe things however 
plainly foretold, that are distasteful to us, and also things “ which 
are agreeable when they greatly exceed our ordinary experience 
and expectations.” Of the latter kind were Christ’s predictions of 
his resurrection, which “ never seems to have been expected by 
any one of his disciples.” Secondly, ‘‘ many are being led away by 
an undue zeal for traditions, or by an undue deference for the 
opinions of ecclesiastical superiors ; anda far greater number defer 
to some favourite commentator, or some living expositor.” 
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In the first of these lectures Mr. Brooks earnestly urges the dut 
of studying prophecy, viz., of that which is still unfulfilled, there 
being certainly many things foretold in the Apocalypse which are 
not yet fulfilled. He greatly blames those persons who talk of not 
caring about the advent and kingdom of Christ, so that He do but 
reign in their hearts; for this, although looking to Him as their 
King, is practically turning away from Him as their Prophet. And 
the discourse concludes with grateful feelings to the Lord for having 
raised up in Edinburgh the particular Association which is pro- 
moting the study of prophecy. 

The subjects of the other three lectures are to be found in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew. His interpretation of the 
prophecy contained in the chapter, down to the 29th verse, is that 
which is generally given, applying the predictions to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the state of Palestine prior to that devastating 
event. But the 29th verse, he argues, is to be understood in a 
figurative sense; and therefore he sets to work to find out its 
meaning, and to fix upon the periods, the events, and the signs to 
which the passage relates. And, if he be right, we live in awful 
times; for the present period is that which he identifies with the 
second ‘‘ Tribulation.” 

It will not be necessary for us to follow Mr. Brooks closely in 
his interpretation, and the array of instances which he adduces as 
fulfilments. We shall merely generally indicate what are his con- 
clusions, and then quote a continuous portion of one of the dis- 
courses. 

Well then, he thinks that from the French Revolution of 1789 
may be dated the first actual outbreak of those violent feelings and 
political notions which were to shake the kingdoms, overturn 
thrones and churches, and to accomplish what are set down in these 
bold figurative expressions. ‘The progress of the revolutionary 
principles are traced throughout Asia and America, as well as 
Europe; and he maintains that what is now actually occurring in 
Great Britain is the lifting up of the voice—the roaring of the 
masses. Prophecy has its literal fulfilment in distress and per- 


plexity. ‘The cholera was the pestilences, as were also influenza 


in England and grippe in Germany. And lastly, for false prophets, 
there are radicals, unitarians, infidels, Owenites, and so forth. We 
shall, however, now quote the summary of many of his views, as 
found in the Third Lecture :— 


And now, having shown in my last how all those things were fulfilled, 
in the times of the Apostles, which were to usher in the first crisis of tri- 
bulation, and bring to an END the Mosaical dispensation, let us further 
inquire what indications there may be in the world, at the present day, of 
those signs coming to pass which are to lead on the second and still more 
awful crisis of the great tribulation, terminating in the overthrow of the 
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present Gentile churches and nations, and the restoration of the Jews ;— 
the END also of that day of grace, which is vouchsafed to us previously to 
the coming of the Son of Man. 

Your minds will suggest to you, that a great shaking has been taking 
place, and is now going forward, throughout the world, in these respects ; 
but more especially in Europe, where Christianity has been so long esta- 
blished. From the French Revolution of 1789 may be dated the first 
actual outburst of that spirit of discontent and democracy (the sea and 
the waves roaring ) which is to shake the kingdoms (or powers of heaven,) 
overturn thrones and churches (the sun and the moon,) and eventually de- 
stroy, or “‘ put out,” all that is noble or dignified, the stars, or ‘* bright 
lights of heaven.” That event seems to have been permitted as a pattern 
and first fruits of what shall be enacted on a much larger scale, when 
society shall be more extensively leavened with the principles that pro- 
duced it, and the kingdoms shall have filled up the measure of their ini- 
quity. In that country, as we know, the king was put to death by the 
people, and monarchy itself was altogether extinguished for a time. 
There the nobles of every class were divested of their rank, authority, and 
privileges ;—there the property of the church was confiscated, its minis- 
ters hunted down and butchered, the religion of God and of Christ entirely 
disclaimed, and pure atheism substituted in its place ;—‘‘the fool” not 
merely ‘‘ saying in his heart,”” but openly proclaiming, “that there was 
no God.” Like mighty waves of the sea the torrent rolled on, inundating 
and shaking other countries, and infecting the population thereof with the 
same republican and infidel principles. And though the old dynasties 
have rallied for a while, through the strong arm of military power, the 
principles which are hostile to them have nevertheless been ever since 
spreading wider and gaining greater strength. Of the disposition which 
exists to enact the same things again, we have had repeated indications. 
In France, since the ‘ glorious days”’ (as they were called) of July, plot 
after plot has been discovered, having for their object the assassination of 
the king, and the re-establishment of republican principles: in Belgium, 
in Italy, in Poland, in Switzerland, in Naples, in Spain, and in Portugal, 
there have been likewise revolutionary movements, all promoted by demo- 
cratic principles ; as is the case also in the former dependencies of Spain 
and Portugal—South America and the Brazils; where endless factions and 
changes have succeeded each other, to the shaking or destruction of the 
ruling powers. If we turn to Greece, we are assured by a competent wit- 
ness in the House of Commons, that “‘the whole body of the people are 
universally republican in their principles ;”” and so extensively is even 
the despotic land of Egypt inoculated with the same virus (owing to the 
principles imbibed in France by the hundred youths, sent over some time 
since by the Pasha to be educated there, ) that it has become proverbial in 
the East to say of a man, who betrays republican and infidel principles, 
“He has been in Egypt.” In the empires of Russia and Austria, it is 
also found necessary to keep up enormous standing armies, (as it is indeed 
throughout Europe, ) in order to awe the seditious and revolutionary spirit 
that exists among the masses of society. 

It is scarcely needful to observe, that the same moral pestilence has 
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passed over into Britain. I am far from meaning to assert, that the peo- 
ple have no grievances to complain of, or that much of the evil which will 
ere long fall upon the wealthier classes, will not be a just retribution upon 
them from the Almighty, for their disregard of ‘‘ judgment and justice,” 
But my object is not so much to set forth the causes, political or moral, 
for these signs beginning to manifest themselves: it is to show the fact 
that they are appearing. And I ask, what is it which now chiefly excites 
uneasiness at home, but the lifting up of the voice—the roaring, as it 
were, of the masses, who are combining and arraying themselves against 
the property of the country; whilst other sections of our population, 
though on equal terms in regard to property and rank, are nevertheless 
struggling to pull down one another. On the one hand, we see the bonds 
dissevered which united the noble and the peasant, the landlord and the 
tenant, the master and the servant, aye (and in numerous instances,) the 
parent and the child. On the other hand, we see the manufacturer array- 
ed against the agriculturist and the landowner; and the inhabitants of our 
municipal towns and boroughs taught to look with jealousy on those of 
the rural districts, of whatsoever class. 

An antisocial spirit prevails among all classes ; and society appears to 
be hastening to a state of dissolution. Among the larger masses of the 
discontented, whether they be called Chartists, Unionists, Conventionalists, 
Socialists, or by any other name, infidel and republican principles com- 
monly prevail, and threaten with no indistinct voice the annihilation of the 
religion and the thrones that appear to standin their way. Indeed, they 
have in various instances broken out into actual violence; and there are 
many still armed and prepared for further mischief, whensoever opportu- 
nity presents itself. 

We may form a tolerably correct estimate of prevailing opinions and 
sentiments, by noticing the language of the printed publications which are 
chiefly in request. ‘The two newspapers called the Weekly Dispatch and 
the Northern Star, have alone attained to a circulation exceeding 100,000 
weekly ; in both of which the Queen and her consort have been repeatedly 
held up to ridicule ;—-the peerage is described as consisting of ‘* bloated 
old fools,”’ and ‘‘ natural born idiots ;’—the Church, and Christianity it- 
self, are held up as nuisances that must be got rid of; and the people are 
admonished, that if they would but exercise their good sense, there would 
not exist a throne or a church in this country any longer. 

But all this is exceeded in atrocity by the language held in the numer- 
ous unstamped papers. Lord Brougham, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the Law of Libel, having stated that the Attorney-General of 
the day had once shown him a list of no less than 163 different unstamp- 
ed newspapers, all vying with each other in all manner of atrocious libels, 
thus described their general contents :—‘‘ Where one charged public cha- 
racters with all offences, another recommended their extermination ;— 
where one maintained the lawfulness of rebellion, another maintained the 
propriety of assassination ;—where one held forth the King and his Minis- 
ters to the fury of the mob, another recommended a more sure and expe- 
ditious mode of dealing with these nuisances, (for they reckoned all 
governments nuisances, and all governors as the executors of nuisances,) 
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suggesting the quicker and more effectual mode of cutting them off in 
detail; while others, not content with single murders, showed how easily 
and safely that crime might be perpetrated, which involves the risk, at 
least, of wholesale murder, viz. arson.”’ 

The daring and the atrocity of these teachers of the multitude, in regard 
to, the principles they disseminate, is indeed without a parallel in any 
period of the history of mankind, where men have been under the restraint 
of any government at all. It is an objection, more plausible than sound, 
which some make, (when we point to these things as signs of the last days), 
that there is a proneness in human nature to attach an excessive degree 
of importance to the times in which we live ; and that similar things have 
been experienced before, and have passed away without thy striking result. 
But after making every allowance for the disposition to magnify beyond its 
due proportion the importance of those events which occur in our own life- 
time, there are circumstances in the existing state of society which distin- 
guish the present period from all other ;—excepting, perhaps, those epochs 
which have immediately preceded a signal vengeance on the full cup of 
man’s iniquity: yea, I may say they distinguish the present from all other, 
not excepting these. 

When, e. g. the republican spirit proved the destruction of our First 
Charles, and assailed the national church, it was chiefly confined to Eng- 
land: and the deeds enacted in this land met with no responding voice 
from the masses of the people in other countries. So, when wars have 
been fomented in former times, they have chiefly been promoted by the 
ambition of princes; and the masses have been passive instruments only, 
so far as principle has been concerned. But the danger is now from the 
masses—the sea and the waves roaring. Never was the multitude, in all 
lands, known to be so generally disaffected toward their rulers ;—never 
were they known to combine so extensively and so systematically against 
their superiors and employers ;—never were they known to view with such 
sullen anger and contempt the ancient institutions of their country, and the 
national forms of religion in which they have been cradled. In former 
ages, men have been ready to fight for their religion, however erroneous : 
their gods, their temples, their altars have been their watchword: now 
they are resolutely aiming to pull down all religion, however true; and, 
under the strong delusion that they are showing men a more excellent path 
to happiness, are paving the way for universal anarchy and misery. 


On subjects of the kind handled by Mr. Brooks we cannot offer 
any theory or interpretation. We do not even venture to ques- 
tion the views of our Lecturer. We may, however, express a doubt 
with regard to any man speaking with the particularity which so 
often occurs in the volume before us. One thing, at least is certain, 
that he who names dates and events so precisely as is here done, runs 
the risk of being convicted of rashness, and of finding his confident 
views turned into ridicule. From nearly the commencement of the 
Christian era there have been many human predictions and alarms 
about the world being at an end; and numerous have been the fool- 
ish words uttered by pious men in their attempts to explain the 
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things and times figured by dark symbols in various parts both of 
the Old and New Testament. We are far from thinking that any 
part of Revelation is not to be diligently studied. But such sym- 
bolical language and solemn prophecies as Mr. Brooks would have 
us to believe that they belong to the present period of the world’s 
history, may be profitably read without any endeavour to point out 
the manner and period of their fulfilment. There is even in the 
magnificence, the awful nature of the language employed, a subdu- 
ing and most affecting power. Is there not also in the very darkness 
and obscurity of the prophecies the strongest reasons for mankind 
to be ever ready for their being suddenly overtaken by the fulfil- 
ments? This at least is certain, and it has properly been often 
urged, that virtually and in reality the end of the world, the appear- 
ance of Christ to judge every human being that now breathes upon 
the earth, the last day, are events which are close at hand, and will 
not, every one may assure himself, be delayed beyond his lifetime. 





Art. XI1V.—Female Character. An Essay. By Atsert PENNINGTON. 
Houlston and Stoneman. 


A sEconpD edition of an instructive and pleasing little book, and 
which appears to us to regard the female sex not only in the degree 
of elevation to which woman ought to aspire, but at which she 
will, we trust, at no distant period arrive in the more civilized com- 
munities of Christendom. Mr. Pennington has even in the course 
of his essay recognized and illustrated what we consider to be philo- 
sophical points of his subject, but which have been but sparingly 
noticed and urged in the numerous books that have recently been 
published with regard to the position and rights of the female sex. 
We, however, miss much of what ought, we think, to be dwelt 
upon in works of this kind, viz., what should bear“upon the condi- 
tion and the prospects of woman among the lower orders of society, 
almost all writers who undertake to instruct her, and plead in her 
behalf, regarding merely the educated and the genteel classes. Mr. 
Pennington, for example, writes as if he knew of none of the sex 
but such as may be called ldadies. At the same time we are ready 
to admit that were the fair belonging to the middle orders as well 
as those in the higher, endowed and placed as they might be, the 
influence of their example, not to speak of their positive exertions, 
would reach and benefit those of the sex who at present dwell in 
filthy lanes, and are the drudges of mankind. And were this realized, 
what a revolution would occur in the whole social structure! To 
rescue and to elevate the wives and daughters of the poor from the 
ignorance and unhealtiry toil to which tens of thousands of them 
are now doomed would be identical with millennial happiness and 
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virtue. It would far surpass all that can ever be achieved by Tem- 
perance Societies. * It would include every moral habit. Starva- 
tion and class interests would be seldom heard of; and cleanliness 
and smiling faces would everywhere greet the eye. 

It is obvious that whoever can reasonably expect to be serviceable 
in behalf of woman, by writing for her instruction and pleading for 
her rights, must be well read in human nature, and largely acquainted 
with individual character. ‘The author of the small volume before 
us is not only aware of this requisite, but he seems to possess it in 
a good degree; and therefore he had authority for undertaking the 
task of instructing ‘‘ a few young friends,” which was the original 
intention, he tells us of the ‘simple thoughts” contained in the 
little book. He has done well in giving these thoughts a wider 
circulation than was at first contemplated; his object being ‘ to 
elevate the female character, and to exhibit it in its most interesting 
light; to make our fair countrywomen appreciate their importance 
in society, and, by a corresponding attention to their moral and 
mental cultivation, to enhance their value.” 

Mr. Pennington sets out with this complacent idea, that the 
young women of England “ are the most interesting objects to the 
Christian and the philosopher ;” and in the course of his Essay he 
has certainly brought into a compact form a very considerable 
amount of thought and fact. First of all, he refers to the degraded 
state of female character, ere civilization and religion had refined 
and purified mankind by means of woman’s gentle influence. Who- 
ever has travelled in barbarous countries can bear witness how sadly 
the female part of such people have been degraded, and how grossly 
wronged by the stronger sex. From the earliest times, and even 
among what were regarded the farthest advanced and favoured 
nations, the Jews for example, we read of woman being held in 
greater or less bondage. Not only in China, but wherever the 
religion of the false prophet has taken root, if we except the 
Bedouin Arabs, woman has been, and continues to be vilely 
wronged, or to be denied many of the privileges which man pos- 
sesses and usurps. The truth is that Christianity has especially 
blessed the tender sex; so that one of the most hideous ideas that 
can have existence is that of a woman who professes infidelity. 
Still, there is need for urging upon the attention of man, in the most 
Christianized countries, her capacities and claims. But doubtless 
the religion of Jesus will one day find its finest triumphs in her 
exaltation; and then man will arrive at his highest stage of moral 
as well as intellectual development. 

Our author divides his subject under three heads: first, the 

ndowments of Female Character; second, its Influence; and, 
third, its Formation. With regard to her moral endowments, we 

ave courage, devoted constancy and affection, sympathy, modesty, 
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and piety, separately noticed. Each of these terms will readily 
suggest to every reader a number of ideas and anecdotes, some of 
the most impressive and delightful being drawn from the Sacred wri- 
tings. With regard to sympathy, for example, we have at least 
Mr. Pennington’s authority for it, that illustrations of the most 
powerful kind may be adduced of noble devotedness to the allevi- 
ating of sickness and poverty in the present race of females of Eng- 
land, “‘ Who, like the amiable Dorcas, cause the bosoms of the 
destitute to heave with gratitude ;” nor does he pass over the 
Sisters of Charity in France without a deserved tribute of praise. 
The mental endowments of woman are, without any very clear 
reason, arranged into those of imagination, perception, and judg- 
ment. We come next to the Influence of Female Character. This 
is viewed as discovered in, and appropriate to, domestic life, the 
school-room, social circles, and also as affecting the opposite sex and 
the world. We shall from this part of the Essay choose cur extracts. 
Take what is said about woman in the following relations :— 


I. In Domestic Life.—Home is the place where character is most faith- 
fully exhibited, and where it has its most powerful effect ; and home will 
derive its character from female influence. There is a sensibility and deli- 
cacy in woman’s nature, which is intended by our great Creator, to exhibit 
virtue in its most lovely features, and to reflect a holy and softened light, 
on the domestic circle. It is generally the fault of education, if she do not 
fulfil her high position. 

No sooner advanced from infancy, than her presence begins to be per- 
ceived and felt by those around. A new charge has been incurred, a 
responsibility affecting every member of the family. The developement 
of the passions, and the growth of intellect, conspire alike to render the 
little girl of importance. Even now her influence is begun, however 
silently and secretly it may work. Temper, in all its modifications, begins 
to appear; disposition, good or evil, to be manifested; and, by the dis- 
cerning eye, the character of the future woman is partly seen. There isa 
powerful influence on parents, whose authority is often usurped by the 
little aspirant at domination. Their tempers are affected, and their com- 
forts are negatived. The mother, particularly, feels the effects of her 
infant caprice, and passions; she finds often her spirit soured, and her 
mind swayed, by the undue ascendancy of a little daughter. Each exhibi- 
tion of mind and temper excites in her breast, the liveliest emotions, and 
her sensibility is continually worked upon, by the growing power of her 
infant’s faculties and passions. 

As years increase, the other members of the family are concerned. If 
she have brothers, their happiness depends much on the little maiden’s 
conduct and bearing towards them. Born to rule by a secret and gentle 
influence, incalculable may be the good or evil which she may effect on 
them, whatever may be her disposition. 

We have seen and experienced, that it is in a sister’s power to make 
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home happy. How delightful to a youth to be greeted by a sister’s smile, 
when returning from his daily studies or occupation! and how interesting 
to see sisters, win their brothers, by that kind and affectionate attention, 
which seldom fails to be reciprocated on the brother’s part. 

It is the inattention of sisters, to the comfort, and domestic enjoyments 
of brothers, which drives the latter out to seek for that recreation elsewhere, 
which they cannot find at home; sisters form in a great measure the man- 
ners of their brothers, whose polite assiduity, and kind efforts to please, 
will soon be displayed in a corresponding attention. 

To read aloud occasionally works of interest—to enliven the dark even- 
ings of winter, by music and conversation—to pour into each other’s hearts 
their mutual sentiments and feelings, must unite more firmly the holy 
bands of domestic affection. Remember, sisters, the importance of your 
early influence on your younger brothers; yours is a responsible station, 
you may greatly aid a mother, in forming their youthful minds and tem- 
pers, which will readily yield to your gentle influence. It is yours espe- 
cially to lead them on in the paths of piety, and by a holy and consistent 
walk to exhibit before them the graces of Christian character. Next to 
their mother, your little brothers will look to you for sympathy to soothe 
their distresses, and will expect from you, assistance in their puerile enjoy- 
ments and recreations. 

Your influence is also great upon servants. Placced under the same 
roof; coming into contact continually with their little mistress, they will 
acquire notions of rectitude and virtue; her character will be more or less 
reflected in theirs, and happy for them if her mind be directed by the holy 
principles, of religion and virtue. Whether she bow the knee continually 
before the invisible God, or worship at the shrine of pleasure and fashion, 
will mould their minds, and improve their morals. The opportunities they 
have of improving themselves, will be derived principally from the female 
part of the family, especially from the daughters ; who are bound by every 
feeling of humanity, to afford them some time for the performance of those 
sacred duties, which God requires, as well as for their mental improvement. 
Do servants see careless indifference shown towards parents, they will 
not fail to imbibe it, and make the daughters’ respect the standard of 
theirs. 

II. Female Influence will be seen in the School-room.—The remarks 
already made of the influence of mind upon mind, and character upon cha- 
racter, will here be seen in a most vivid light. The school-room is a_little 
world. The daughters of different families, bringing with them their early 
habits and prejudices, their virtues and their vices, here meet together ; 
and the sentiments and habits of each are soon communicated to the mass. 
The youthful breast knows little concealment; frankness and ingenuous- 
ness are its characteristics ; and from mind to mind, from heart to heart, 
the thoughts and feelings of each will frequently circulate. What an 
interesting field is here displayed! from the school-room, as a centre, go 
forth the thoughts and feelings which are to influence the world. Here 
we see the little friendships and associations which indicate the features of 
maturity ; here party spirit and animosity display themselves; the dark 


look of envy at successful merit; the fevered anxiety of aspiring ambition ; 
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the contending hopes and fears of emulation ; the complacent smile of suc- 
cess, and the dejection of disappointment, all conspire to give a colouring 
of interest to the scene. 


Again,— 


IV. Female Influence is great of the opposite Sex.—This has been wisely 
ordained to give woman a power to counterbalance physical strength in 
the man, and has been exercised equally for good and for evil. Esther 
influenced Ahasuerus to save the proscribed nation of the Jews, and thus 
deserved the praise of her people, when the extirpation of the whole race, 
was threatened by the wicked Haman; her heroic patriotism has ever been 
remembered with gratitude, by her long despised, but now respected and 
influential people. The wicked Herodias induced Herodto sacrifice John 
the Baptist to malignant passions, contrary to his own judgment, and thus 
involved him in her own ruin and disgrace. The retribution that visited 
this unhappy pair, exhibits in fearful characters the just providence of 
God. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance, in modern times, of the influence 
of the female sex over minds least likely to be swayed by it, occurred in 
the case of General John Banier, in the time of Gustavus Adolphus. This 
officer owed much of his glory to the judicious advice of his first wife, which 
was tarnished through his second. While the wife he brought from Sweden 
lived, he was successful in every undertaking ; she accompanied him in 
every campaign, and was always found to console and cheer him in every 
danger and difficulty, and to urge him onward wherever glory led the way. 
After her death, General Banier was smitten with a young and lovely Ger- 
man princess, whom he married ; this circumstance proved the grave of all 
his military fame, for she soon rendered him as effeminate as herself; and 
six weeks after his marriage he died of grief, at having disgraced his name 
as a general, by a gross neglect of his military duties. 

The powerful influence of a high-minded and virtuous wife, has saved 
many an unthinking and dissolute husband from ruin, and taught him 
again to love that virtue, which her character reflected. 

The following anecdote is so appropriate to the idea, that it is here tran- 
scribed. ‘‘Why do you keep me for so long a time at the door?” said 
Edward F—, passionately, to his wife. The night had passed, but its 
cold wind entered the house as Mrs. F—, with a sorrowful heart, undid 
the lock. “It is late, Edward; and I could not keep from slumbering.” 
He said nothing in reply to this, but flung himself into a chair, and gazed 
intently on the fire. His son climbed on his knee, and putting his arm 
round his father’s neck, whispered, ‘‘ Papa, what has mamma been crying 
for?’ He started, and shook off the boy. The poor child pouted, but he 
was too frightened to cry. His sister silently took him up, and when he 
reached his cot, his little heart discharged itself of its grief. The wife 
leaned upon her husband, and thus addressed him; ‘I will not upbraid 
you on account of your harshness to me, but I implore you not to act m 
this manner before your children. You are not, Edward, as you used to 
be: those heavy eyes tell of wretchedness, as well as bad hours. You 
wrong me, you wrong yourself; thus, to let my hand show I am your wife: 
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I am aware of the kind of society in which you have lately indulged.” 
The conscience-stricken husband had not a word to say ; but a man’s tears 
are more awful than his words. The re-action of principle had commenced ; 
he saw in all its hideousness, his cruel usage of his wife. A woman’s love 
is like a plant which shows its strength the more it is trodden on. ‘ Arouse 
youself, my husband! your father has cast you off; but he is not all the 
world: only consider your wife in that light.” The work was done; he 
was won back from ruin, to respectability and happiness. 


The Formation of female character is considered as it devolves on 
mothers, on teachers, and on self-cultivation. With regard to the 
last of these means, we find, among a variety of obviously important 
branches, mention made of the study of botany. Now there can 
be no objection to this or to any other department of natural his- 
tory, all of which abound with instruction, and are fruitful of 
pure delight. But we merely mention the study of botany as 
recommended by Mr. Pennington, to show to our readers that the 
Essay is in a great measure confined to young ladies. Perhaps the 
accuracy of opinion may be questioned when it is said that botany 
is better adapted to the minds of women than to those of the oppo- 
site sex. But the small volume deserves to be studied throughout, 
and will be found attractive reading. We need not quote or say 
more. 





Art. XV.— Telegraphic Railways. By W. F. Cooxg, Esq. 
Simpkin and Co. 


“TELEGRAPHIC Railways; or the Single Way recommended by 
Safety, Economy, and Efficiency, under the Safeguard and Control 
of the Electric Telegraph; with particular reference to Railway 
Communication with Scotland, and to Irish Railways,” forms a very 
suitable appendix or companion to a previous article in our present 
number. Mr. Cooke declares his objects to be,—and they are ex- 
tremely requisite,—first, to add to the safety and efficiency of Rail- 
way communication, “‘ by means not more, but less, expensive than 
those now adopted ;” and secondly, ‘to overcome some objections 
to the formation of auxiliary single Lines, by suggestions calcu- 
lated to give them the safety and efficiency now supposed to be 
exclusively within the reach of double Lines.” And these results 
are proposed to be accomplished by the Electric Telegraph. ‘‘ These 
Suggestions are offered to the consideration of the Public, (it is 
freely admitted), by one not uninterested in the result; but, at the 
same time, by one who is not wholly unqualified to judge of the 
various exigencies of Railway communication, by a practical know- 
ledge cf them.” The fact is, as most persons acquainted with 
railroad speculations and improvements are aware, that Mr. Cooke’s 
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suggestions and efforts have been, to a very considerable extent, 
crowned with success; or, if not, that they are thought to point to 
some of the most desirable triumphs that can accompany the rail- 
road system. On the Great Western and the Blackwall lines, the 
practicability of this system has been tested, and we believe, suffi- 
ciently approved of. These are double lines; and, therefore, if 
practicable on such, must be still, for the sake of safety, and in 
the way of simplicity, more so on single lines. 

Mr. Cooke pertinently observes, that a great characteristic of the 
present method of railway travelling, is its inflexibility. You can- 
not get an engine to stop and take up in the manner of stage- 
coaches. A stage-coach moves in safety along a crowded street, 
because it can stop if there be another carriage; or can move aside 
on meeting one. But a railroad train cannot do this; and fora 
variety of reasons, which any one can assign. Still, if an engine- 
driver could always ensure a sufficient previous warning, travelling 
by railroad means would, so far as concerns the intercourse, be as 
safe and sure as any other method. 

There is a want necessarily of a bird’s-eye view of any line, and 
various devices have been seized upon to neutralize this difficulty 
and deficiency. For example, policemen have been stationed, and 
tables used to regulate time and to inspire confidence with regard 
to the trains. There are, however, even on double ways, junctions 
that interpose dangers; these junctions are already numerous, and 
must become more embarrassing; so that unless a time-table for 
each line could be adhered to with mathematical accuracy, there 
will often occur serious accidents; and this even on double ways. 
Mr. Cooke, however, proposes means to meet and obviate these 
circumstances, and particularly in the case of single ways, confi- 
se believing that delay and danger can be effectually avoided 
thereby. 

The inflexibility of railway travelling must be admitted to be one 
of its most striking characteristics; and one of its worst qualities 
is an immediate consequence of defective communication. ‘ All 
attempts to control trains in their motions must be mere palliatives 
until some agent more rapid than themselves be made to pioneer 
their way.” Telegraphic plans have therefore been desiderated, 
and Mr. Cooke considers himself borne out when he asserts that 
the electric telegraph meets the demand, as proved not only by 
the hourly experience of the Blackwall Railway, but by that of its 
application to a part of the Great Western Line. 

To a system, says Mr. Cooke, so nicely adjusted, but liable to 
many sudden interferences, as the Blackwall Railway, the best 
time-table would be evidently inapplicable. But the electric tele- 
graph works here, in the hands of the most ordinary workman, in 
the most perfect manner, and therefore the system may be presumed 
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capable of dispensing its benefits with equal certainty in cases where 
interferences are less numerous. 

A variety of instruments are required in the use of the electric 
telegraph ; among which a magnetic needle figures, and pointers, 
each suspended vertically on an axis, moving freely through the 
face of a dial are indexes. We donot go into any minute description 
of the apparatus and working of the system, but shall content ourselves 
with an illustration of it, as given in Mr. Cooke’s own words :-— 


To illustrate the practical working of these arrangements, under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, I will now follow an Express, and therefore 
unexpected, train in its course from Derby to Leicester. A fixed time, 
say five minutes, before it leaves Derby, the Superintendant there rings 
the Borrowash alarum. He then turns his Derby handle to the left, which 
movement causes a corresponding indication by the system of Derby 
pointers (as shown in the engraving), and thus informs the officer at Bor- 
rowash and the other stations of the division, that an up-train is about to 
start if the line is clear. If it be clear, the Borrowash Policeman announces 
the fact by giving (as represented) the same signal upon his own compart- 
ment. This correspondence, the work of a moment, is similar to that in 
use on the Blackwall Line, though less complicated. The train being 
now ready, the Derby Superintendent gives the usual order to start, and 
as the engine moves forward he restores the handle of his Telegraph to its 
upright position again. The pointers of the Derby system then, by 
becoming vertical, instantly give notice to every station in the division, 
that the ‘“‘up-train has left Derby,” and is on its way to Borrowash. 
This serves as a warning to the policeman at Sawley, the station beyond 
Borrowash, to give the signal, “‘ Up-train,” in his compartment of the 
Telegraph, that the policeman at Borrowash may be prepared to notify to 
the train upon its approach, that the ‘ Line is clear.” The distance 
between Derby and Borrowash being four miles, a train would travel it in 
about eight minutes, allowing ample time in case of inattention at Sawley 
for the policeman at Borrowash to ring the Sawley alarum, and obtain a 
reply before the arrival of the train. 

Presently the train is seen approaching Borrowash ; and, if not intended 
to stop at that station, leave to proceed is given to the conductor in the 
usual way, and the policeman at the same time puts down the handle of 
his compartment ; whereupon all the pointers of the Borrowash system 
resume their vertical position, and announce to every station of the division 
that the ‘“‘ Up-train has passed Borrowash,” and is on its way to Sawley ; 
and the same routine is repeated as long as the Line is clear. 

Before the train enters upon the last stage of the Northern division, a 
signal of its approach is sent on from Loughborough to Leicester, inform- 
ing the whole middle division that an up-train will shortly enter it. It is 
obvious that, as Loughborough would have notice of an up-train, and Lei- 
cester of a down-train, at least half-an-hour before an arrival at these sta- 
tions, they could, by exchanging their information, arrange before-hand 
for the removal of a goods-train, or ballast-train, occupying the interven- 
ing road. It would also be the duty of the division stations to fix the 
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place at which meeting trains should cross. The regular method of pro- 
ceeding in the latter respect, would be to enter in the way-bills on the 
arrival of the trains at the division stations, the name of the sub-station at 
which the first arriving train would wait and pass the other: and an order 
to the same effect would be transmitted by Telegraph to the sub-station 
itself. Should either train be afterwards casually delayed, a fresh arrange- 
ment would be made by Telegraph, and the alteration would be entered in 
the way-bill at the nearest station. 

In the engraving some ballast-waggons are represented as engaged be- 
tween Sileby and Syston, under a supposed permission from the division 
stations to some such effect as this: ‘‘ Ballast waggons may be on the line 
between Sileby and Syston from 2 till 5 ;’’ and the Policemen have indi- 
cated the occupation by the position of their pointers. The unexpected 
train, the course of which we are now tracing, renders it necessary that the 
line should be clear at an earlier hour. Accordingly, Leicester would 
transmit to one of the adjoining stations the following signal,—‘*‘ Order the 
ballast-waggons into the siding, for an express up-train to pass, and report 
the line when clear.” If, instead of a ballast-waggon, the obstacle were a 
broken-down train, incapable of removal, the trains would work as usual, 
up to the adjoining stations; and as soon as the Telegraph intimated that 
an arrival had taken place at both of them, the two meeting trains would 
proceed to the impassable part of the line, as to a temporary terminus, and 
having there exchanged their passengers, they would return. 

To proceed with our Express Train, which may be supposed to have 
now arrived at Leicester; before it enters the Southern Grand Division, an 
order is inserted in its way-bill to meet and pass a down-train at Brough- 
ton. Both trains having received similar orders, advance towards each 
other. As the up-train approaches Wigston, the policeman there, having 
previously ascertained that the line is clear to Broughton, allows the con- 
ductor to proceed, and as the train passes restores his handle to its upright 
position, and causes a cessation of his signal in the usual way. The down 
train has been similarly permitted to pass Ullesthorpe ; and the two trains 
are advancing in contrary directions towards their crossing place at 
Broughton. 

A few words will explain the signals which have led to this result. 
Referring as before to our express train, the Broughton policeman would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have given the signal “‘ up-train” as soon 
as the cessation of the Leicester signal intimated that the train was on its 
way from Leicester to Wigston ; and the signal “ up-train” would ordi- 
narily have remained exhibited upon the Broughton compartments until 
the train had passed Broughton. But, iu the present case, as it was in- 
cumbent upon the policeman at Broughton to give the signals ‘ up-train”’ 
and ‘‘down-train” at the same time, he employed his pointer only 
momentarily, (upon a principle in constant use on the Blackwall Rail- 
way,) to indicate in either direction that the line was clear, and that the 
respective sidings were ready for the meeting trains. When the policeman 
at Wigston caused the Wigston signal to cease, as a notice that the 
up-train had passed Wigston, the policeman at Broughton immediately re- 
stored the Wigston signal, as a notice that the up-train had not yet arrived 
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at Broughton. The signal “ down-train”’ has in like manner been restored 
upon the Ullesthorpe compartments. Thus when the two trains were on 
the stages next Broughton, the Wigston and Ullesthorpe compartments 
would give notice (as in the engraving) that they had not yet crossed. 

The signal ‘stop train,” is hoisted at the Broughton station, and the 
trains, upon their arrival, run into their appropriate siding. The Brough- 
ton policeman then, by reversing the signals upon the Wigston and 
Ullesthorpe compartments, (see the dotted pointers in the engraving, ) 
telegraphs that the trains are ready to proceed, and rings the alarums at 
Wigston and Ullesthorpe. He then restores the handles to their upright 
positions. ach train is now in the situation of a train ready to start 
from a terminal station, on the signal of readiness being taken up by the 
adjoining station as described at the commencement of the journey. 

It is unnecessary to follow the trains any further, as it must be appa- 
rent that no difficulty, or danger, can occur with such ample means of 
information, while two trains are never allowed to be on the same stage at 
the same time. If, from any cause, an answer could not be obtained from 
a particular station, a signal would be sent through that station, to the 
next; and with the certain knowledge that no other train could be on the 
intervening portion of the line, a train might be permitted to proceed with 
caution to the silent station. Having there ascertained the cause of the 
silence, it would telegraph its arrival and departure as usual. 


The only remark which we think it necessary to add is this, that 
steam—its machinery and agencies—require so many accurate 
attentions, that any multiplication of them will necessarily lay the 
system of travelling and conveyance thereby more and more open 
to accidents, if the whole be not watched with clock-work punctu- 
ality. We, however, believe that no method of warning and super- 
intendence yet devised is so complete, rapid, and simple, as that 
recommended by Mr. Cooke; and to his pamphlet, and its engraved 
illustrations, we invite the attention of all who speculate concerning 


the manner in which railroad disasters may be most effectually 
guarded against. 





Art. XVI.—Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, Author of ‘‘ Eve- 
lina,” ** Cecilia,” §c. Edited by her Niece. Vol. I. Colburn. 


Tue first volume of a series that may extend to six, and as full of 
the gossip of the literary coteries in the years 1778-80, as the gree- 
diest anecdote-hunter can desire, provided he can be entertained 
with long stories about not afew persons whose names are unknown 
to the multitude in the present day, as well as by the speeches and 
eccentricities of other personages whose fame will be in all ages. 
The heroine of the work, the author of Evelina, is herself destined 
to live in English history; although we must allow that there are 
about six times as much said about her first literary venture as any 
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sensible person, who does not wish to waste time, need care to 
read. 

Miss Burney, one of the daughters of Dr. Burney, the historian 
of music, was born in 1752, and, at a very early age, devoted herself 
to literary pursuits; for we are told, that by the time she was four- 
teen, she had carefully studied many of the best authors in her 
father’s library. At that period it was not fashionable, it was 
scarcely creditable, for a woman to write books; and when Miss 
Frances’s mother discovered the bent of the girl’s taste, a long lecture 
to its disparagement was the consequence; so that from a sense of 
duty and obedience, she resolved to make a bonfire of her manu- 
scripts, and actually committed to the flames a whole stock of prose 
compositions, while her faithful Susanna stood by weeping at the 
conflagration. This sacrifice, we are informed, was made in the 
young writer's fifteenth year; ‘‘and for some weeks she probably 
adhered to her resolution of composing no more works of fiction, 
and began, perhaps as a less objectionable employment, the Journal 
which she continued so many years. But the perennial fountain 
could not be restrained.” 

When she was about her twenty-fourth year, she had completed 
*‘ Evelina.” Dodsley, to whom it was offered, would not look at an 
anonymous manuscript; but at length it was sold for 20/. to 
Lowndes, who made a fine thing of it; so celebrated did the work 
become. But the most interesting circumstance to the present and 
future generations, connected with this maiden publication, was her 
introduction, at Mrs. Thrale’s, to Doctor Johnson, who called the 
young authoress, among other singular names, “a toad.” He even 
paid attention to her cap; and, indeed, he was wont to be critical 
about caps. We thus read,— 


They tell me of a Miss Brown, who often visits here, and who has a 
slovenly way of dressing. ‘‘ And when she comes down in a morning,” 
says Mrs. Thrale, “her hair will be all loose, and her cap half off; and then 
Dr. Johnson, who sees something is wrong, and does not know where the 
fault is, concludes it is in the cap, and says, ‘*‘ My dear what do you wear 
such a vile cap for?” 

‘* I'll change it sir,” cries the poor girl, *‘ if you don’t like it.” 

“Ay, do,” he says, and away runs poor Miss Brown; but when she 
gets on another, it’s the same thing, for the cap has nothing to do with 
the fault. And then she wonders Dr. Johnson should not like the cap, 
for she thinks it very pretty. And so on with her gown, which he also 
makes her change; but if the poor girl were to change through all her 
wardrobe, unless she could put on her things better, he would still find 
fault.”” When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told me of my mother’s being 
obliged to change her dress. ‘‘ Now,” said she, ‘“‘ Mrs. Burney had on 4 
very pretty linen jacket and coat, and was going to church; but Dr. John- 
son, who, I suppose, did not like her in a jacket, saw something was the 
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matter, and so found fault with the linen; and he looked and peered, and 
then said ‘“‘ Why madam, this won’t do! you must not go to church so!” 
So away went poor Mrs. Burney, and changed her gown! And when she 
had done so, he did not like it, but he did not know why; so he told her 
she should not wear a black hat and cloak in summer! Oh how he did 
bother poor Mrs. Burney! and himself too, for if the things had been put 
on to his mind, he would have taken no notice of them.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Thrale, very drily, ‘‘I don’t think Mrs., Burney a 
very good dresser.” 

‘‘ Last time she came,” said Mrs. Thrale, ‘* she was in a white cloak, and 
she told Dr. Johnson she had got her old white cloak scoured on purpose 
to oblige him. ‘‘ Scoured!” says he, ‘‘ay—have you madam ?”’—so he 
see-sawed, for he could not for shame find fault, but he did not seem to 
like the scouring. 


Here is more about Miss Brown, and sundry other women folks 
in the hands of the great pedant :— 


He gave us an account of Mrs. Lennox. Her ‘“ Female Quixote” is 
very justly admired here. But Mrs. Thrale says that though her books 
are generally approved, nobody likes her. I find she, among others, waited 
on Dr. Johnson upon her commencing writer, and he told us that, at her 
request, he carried her to Richardson. ‘‘ Poor Charlotte Lennox!” con- 
tinued he; ‘* when we came to the house, she desired me to leave her, ‘ for,’ 
says she, ‘I am under great restraint in your presence, but if you leave 
me alone with Richardson I’ll give you a very good account of him,’ how- 
ever, I fear poor Charlotte was disappointed, for she gave me no account 
at all!” 

Some time after, turning suddenly to me, he said, ‘“* Miss Burney, what 
sort of reading do you delight in? History ?—travels ?—poetry ?—or 
romances ?” 

“O sir,” cried I, “I dread being catechised by you, I dare not make 
any answer, for I fear whatever I should say would be wrong!” 

‘Whatever you should say—how’s that ?” 

“Why, not whatever I should—but whatever I could say.” 

He laughed, and to my great relief spared me any further questions 
upon the subject. 

“Do you remember, sir,’ 
Miss Brown about reading ?” 

“She might soon be tormented, madam,’ 
yet quite clear she knows what a book is.” 

“Oh for shame!” cried Mrs. Thrale; ‘she reads not only English, but 
French and Italian. She was in Italy a great while.” 

** Pho!” exclaimed he; ‘‘ Italian, indeed! Do you think she knows as 
much Italian as Rose Fuller does English ?” 

** Well, well,” said Mrs. Thrale, ‘Rose Fuller is a very good young 
man, for all he has not much command of language, and though he is silly 
enough, yet I like him very well, for there is no manner of harm in him.” 

Then she told me that he once said, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s conversation is so 


said Mrs. Thrale, ‘“ how you tormented poor 


answered he, “for I am not 
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instructive that I’ll ask him a question. ‘‘ Pray, sir, what is Palmyra ?— 
I have often heard of it, but never knew what it was.” 

** Palmyra, sir?” said the doctor; ‘‘ why, it is a hill in Ireland, situated 
in a bog, and has palm-trees at the top, whence it is called Palm-mire.— 
But Miss Brown,” continued she, ‘‘is by no means such a simpleton as 
Dr. Johnson supposes her to be; she is not very deep, indeed, but she is 
a sweet, and a very ingenuous girl, and nobody admired Miss Streatfield 
more. Butshe made a more foolish speech to Dr. Johnson than she would 
have done to anybody else, because she was so frightened and embarrassed 
that she knew not what she said. He asked her some question about 
reading, and she did, to be sure, make a very silly answer; but she was so 
perplexed and bewildered, that she hardly knew where she was, and so she 
said the beginning of a book was as good as the end, or the end as good as 
the beginning, or some such stuff; and Dr. Johnson told her of it so often, 
saying, ‘Well, my dear, which part of a book do you like best now?’ that 
poor Fanny Brown burst into tears.” 

‘*T am sure I should have compassion for her,” cried I; ‘for nobody 
would be more likely to have blundered out such, or any such speech, from 
fright and terror.” 

You?” cried Dr. Johnson. ‘No; you are another thing; she who 
could draw Smiths and Branghtons, is quite another thing.” 

Mrs. Thrale then told some other stories of his degrading opinion of us 
poor fair sex; I mean in general, for in particular he does them noble 
justice. Among others, was a Mrs. Somebody who spent a day here once, 
and of whom he asked, ‘* Can she read ?” 

*“Yes, to be sure,” answered Mrs. Thrale; ‘ we have been reading 
together this afternoon.” 

“And what book did you get for her?” 

‘Why, what happened to be in the way, Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty.” 

‘* Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty! What made you choose that ?” 

‘Why, sir, what would you have had me take ?” 

** What she could have understood—‘ Cowhide,’ or ‘Cinderella!’ ”’ 

**O Dr. Johnson!” cried I; ‘*’tis not for nothing you are feared !”’ 

**O, you're a rogue!” cried he, laughing; “‘and they would fear you if 
they knew you !” 


But there was much sympathy and sterling kindness in the 
Doctor; and although he hated the Scotch, for example, and 
cherished the strangest prejudices, his heart was as large as his 
head was strong and rough :— 


Mrs. Thrale has often acquainted me that his house is quite filled and 
overrun with all sorts of strange creatures, whom he admits for mere 
charity, and because nobody else will admit them,—for his charity 1s un- 
bounded,—or, rather, bounded only by his circumstances. The account 
he gave of the adventures and absurdities of the set, was highly divert- 
ing :—Mrs. Thrale—Pray, sir, how does Mrs, Williams like all this 
tribe ? 

Dr. Johnson. Madam, she does not like them at all; but their fondness 
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for her is not greater. She and De Mullin quarrel incessantly ; but as 
they can both be occasionally of service to each other, and as neither of 
them have any other place to go to, their animosity does not force them 
to separate. 

Mrs. T.—And pray, sir, what is Mr. Macbean ? 

Dr. J.—Madam, he is a Scotchman : he is a man of great learning, and 
for his learning I respect him, and I wish to serve him. He knows many 
languages, and knows them well; but he knows nothing of life. I ad- 
vised him to write a geographical dictionary ; but I have lost all hopes of 
his ever doing anything properly, since I found he gave as much labour to 
Capua as to Rome. 

Mr. T.—And pray who is clerk of your kitchen, sir ? 

Dr. J.—Why, sir, I am afraid there is none; a general anarchy prevails 
in my kitchen, as I am told by Mr. Levat, who says it is not now what it 
used to be! 

Mrs. T.—Mr. Levat, I suppose, sir, has the office of keeping the hos- 
pital in health? for he is an apothecary. 

Dr. J.—Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but I have a good regard for 
him ; for his brutality is in his manners, not his mind. 

Mr. T.—But how do you get your dinners drest ? 

Dr. J—Why De Mullin has the chief management of the kitchen ; but 
our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no jack. 

Mr. T.—No jack ? why, how do they manage without ? 

Dr. J.—Small joints, I believe, they manage with a string, and larger 
are done at the tavern. I have some thoughts (with a profound gravity) 
of buying a jack, because I think a jack is some credit to a house. 

Mr. T.—Well, but you'll have a spit, too? 

Dr. J.—No, sir, no; that would be superfluous; for we shall never use 
it; and if a jack is seen, a spit will be presumed ! 

Mrs. T.—But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? She that you 
used to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, and call out, “ at«her 
again, Poll! Never flinch, Poll?” 

Dr. Jk—Why I took to Poll very well at first, but she won’t do upon a 
nearer examination. 

Mrs. T.—How came she among you, sir? 

Dr. J— Why I don’t rightly remember, but we could spare her very 
well from us. Poll is a stupid slut; I had some hopes of her at first ; 
but when I talked to her tightly and closely, I could make nothing of her ; 
she was wiggle waggle, and I could never persuade her to be categorical. 
I wish Miss Burney would come among us; if she would only give us 
a week, we should furnish her with ample materials for a new scene in her 
next work. 


Very numerous and diversified are the characters that are intro- 
duced along with the Doctor: and he is equally ready with them 
all. Streatham might have supplied a multitude of Boswells with 
matter for endless gossip. ‘The smart conversations would have 
filled many volumes. We quote a sample, the late period of the 
month at which the volume came to hand rendering it impossible 
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for us to do more than snatch a few passages that have been brought 
under our notice. But there is little of Johnson in it. 


Wednesday, June 16.—We had, at breakfast, a scene, of its sort, the 
most curious I ever saw. The persons were, Sir Philip, Mr. Seward, Dr. 
Delap, Miss Streatfield, Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and I. The discourse 
turning, I know not how, upon Miss Streatfield, Mrs. Thrale said,—“ Ay, 
I made her cry once for Miss Burney as pretty as could be: but nobody 
does cry so pretty as the S. S. I’m sure, when she cried for Seward, I 
never saw her look half so lovely.” 

** For Seward ?” cried Sir Philip; “‘did she cry for Seward? Whata 
happy dog! I hope she’ll never cry for me, for, if she does, I won’t an- 
swer for the consequences !”’ 

‘¢ Seward,” said Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ had affronted Johnson, and then John- 
son affronted Seward, and then the S. S. cried.” 

**Oh,” cried Sir Philip, ‘‘ that I had been but here !”’ 

m Nay,” answered Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ you’d only have seen how like three 
fools three sensible persons behaved : for my part, I was quite sick of it, 
and of them too.’ 

Sir Philip. ‘‘ But what did Seward do! was he not melted?” 

Mrs. Thrale. ‘ Not he; he was thinking only of his own affront, and 
taking fire at that.” 

Mr. Seward, “‘ Why, yes, I did take fire, for I went and set my back to 
it.” 

S. S. ‘And Mrs. Thrale kept stuffing me with toast and water.” 

Sir Philip. “ But what did Seward do with himself? Was not he in 
ecstasy? What did he do or say ?” 

Mr. Seward. ‘Oh, I said pho, pho, don’t let’s have any more of this,— 
it’s making it of too much consequence: no more piping, pray.” 

Sir Philip. ‘‘ Well, 1 have heard so much of these tears, that I would 
give the universe to have a sight of them.” 

Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ Well, she shall cry again if you like it.” 

S.S. “No, pray, Mrs. Thrale.” 

Sir Philip. ‘Oh, pray do! pray let me see a little of it.” 

Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ Yes, do cry a little, Sophy (in a wheedling voice), pray 
do! Consider, now, you are going to-day, and ‘it's very hard if you 
won't cry a little: indeed, S. S., you ought to cry.” Now for the won- 
der of wonders. When Mrs. Thrale, i in a coaxing voice, suited to a nurse 
soothing a baby, had ran on for some time,—while all the rest of us, in 
laughter, joined in the request, two crystal tears came into the soft eyes of 
the S. S., and rolled gently down her cheeks! Such a sight I never saw 
before, nor could I have believed. She offered not to conceal or dissipate 
them : on the contrary, she really contrived to have them seen by every- 
body. She looked, indeed, uncommonly handsome; for her pretty face 
was not, like Chloe’s, blubbered ; it was smooth and elegant, and neither 
her features nor complexion were at all ruffled; nay, indeed, she was 
smiling all the time. ‘* Look, look,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ see if the tears 
are not come already.” Loud and rude bursts of laughter broke from us 
all at once. How, indeed, could they be restrained? Yet we all stared, 
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and looked and relooked again and again, twenty times, ere we could be- 
lieve our eyes. Sir Philip, I thought, would have died in convulsions : 
for his laughter and his politeness, struggling furiously with one another, 
made him almost black in the face. Mr. Seward looked half vexed that 
her crying for him was so much lowered in its flattery, yet grinned inces- 
santly ; Miss Thrale laughed as much as contempt would allow her; but 
Dr. Delap seemed petrified with astonishment. When our mirth had 
abated, Sir Philip, colouring violently with his efforts to speak, said, “I 
thank you, ma’am, I’m much obliged to you.” But I really believe he 
spoke without knowing what he was saying. 

‘What a wonderful command,” said Dr. Delap, very gravely, ‘ that 
lady must have over herself !”’ 

She now took out a handkerchief, and wiped her eyes. 

**Sir Philip,” cried Mr. Seward, “‘ how can you suffer her to dry her own 
eyes! you who sit next her?” ‘I dare not dry them for her,” answered 
he, “‘ because I am not the right man.” ‘“ Butif I sat next her,” returned 
he, ‘‘she should not dry them herself.” 

“IT wish,” cried Dr. Delap, ‘‘I had a bottle to put them in; ’tis a 
thousand pities they should be wasted.” 

‘‘ There, now,” said Mrs. Thrale, ‘* she looks for all the world as if no- 
thing had happened ; for, you know, nothing has happened !” 

** Would you cry, Miss Burney,” said Sir Philip, ‘‘if we asked you?”’ 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘I would not do thus by Miss Burney for 
ten worlds! I dare say she would never speak to me again. I should 
think she’d be more likely to walk out of my house than to cry because 
[ bid her.” 

‘1 don’t know how that is,” cried Sir Philip; ‘‘ but I’m sure she’s 
gentle enough.” 

‘She can cry, I doubt not,” said Mr. Seward, ‘fon any proper occa- 
sion.” 

“But I must know,” said I, ‘what for.” I did not say this loud 
enough for the S. S. to hear me; but if I had, she would not have taken 
it for the reflection it meant. She seemed, the whole time, totally insen- 
sible to the numerous strange and, indeed, impertinent speeches which 
were made, and to be very well satisfied that she was only manifesting a 
tenderness of disposition, that increased her beauty of countenance. At 
least, I can put no other construction upon her conduct, which was, with- 
out exception, the strangest I ever saw. Without any pretence of afflic- 
tion, merely because she was bid, though bid in a manner to forbid any 
one else,—to be in good spirits all the time,—to see the whole company 
expiring of laughter at her tears, without being at all offended,—and, at 
last, to dry them up, and go on with the same sort of conversation she 
held before they started! What Sir Philip or Mr. Seward privately 
thought of this incident I know not yet; but Mr. Delap said,—“ Yes, 
she has pretty blue eyes, very pretty indeed ; she’s quite a wonderful miss. 
If it had not been for that little gush, I don’t know what would have be- 
come of me. It was very good natured of her, really, for she charms and 
uncharms in a moment; she is a bane and an antidote at the same time.”’ 
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Art. XVII.—The Spanish Armada, a.v. 1588. By the Rev. T, 
LaTHBURY. 


Tue author of “The Spanish Armada, a.p. 1588; or, the attempt of 
Philip II. and Pope Sixtus V. to re-establish Popery in England,” has 
by several of his writings, ‘‘ Guy Fawkes,” for example, lately publish- 
ed, proved himself to be a strenuous enemy of Popery. Had the attempt 
of Philip succeeded, Mr. Lathbury seems to think that England would 
have been permanently little better or more than a vassal of Spain, and a 
tributary of Rome; or, at least that Catholicism would have chained and 
repressed this country, never, for an indefinite period, to be blessed with 
free institutions. He is a keen, if not a hot Protestant, and is at pains to 
convict such historians of dishonesty as lean to popery, when having to 
deal with facts, and with the testimony of old authorities, should these 
militate against them. We need not go into the history of Philip’s at- 
tempt, nor particularly criticise the present brief and zealous account of it. 
We, however cite a passage in which the author holds that he has con- 
victed Dr. Lingard, the Catholic historian of England, of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. Mr. Lathbury thus speaks and quotes :— 


‘In the extract from Dr. Lingard, the reader will perceive an allusion to 
Philip’s conduct towards Elizabeth during the reign of Mary. The queen 
is represented as ungrateful. This matter might be passed by, if the doc- 
tor did not quote Osborn, as if the charge had been grounded on his 
authority. It is true that Philip interposed to save Elizabeth; but he had 
a selfish motive in doing so. This ought to have been stated; and, by 
not stating it, and referring to Osborn, who does state it, Dr. Lingard has 
laid himself open to the charge of dishonesty. Osborn’s words are as 
follows :—‘‘ Which attempt of hers might have worse succeeded but for 
the protection Philip the Second afforded during the infancy of her power, 
flattered to it in the hope of marriage, no less than compelled out of a fear 
to see England possessed by the Scots, a people ever in conjunction with 
France, and therefore likely to prove malignant to his affairs. And as 


these considerations had made him solicitous of her safety during his match . 


with her sister, they continued still so prevalent, as he did not only for- 
bear himself, but restrained others from making use of that advantage, so 
fatal a defection could not but afford.” From this passage it is clear that 
it was Osborn’s opinion that Philip had been actuated by selfish motives 
in favouring Elizabeth during her sister’s reign ; yet Dr. Lingard’s refer- 
ence would lead the reader to believe that he was of the same opinion 
with himself. A man who can quote an author in such a way as this is 


not to be trusted. Such, however, are Popish writers on matters affecting 
the character of their church.” 
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Art. XVIII.—The Coltager’s Sabbath; a Poem. By Samugi Mutien. 


Tux Cottager’s Sabbath is a continuous poem full of nature and sweetness. 
It pictures ‘the village and rural scenes to the life that may be supposed to 
have delighted the pious English patriarch of a village in by-gone times ; 
and is stored with suitable vellestions as well as ealieenal by the incidents 
which would naturally enter into the history of a sabbath spent by such a 
character and his family. Truthfulness and ease rather than power dis- 
tinguish Mr. Mullen’s poem. ‘Take a sketch of the cottage, 


| 


** Beside a lane, diverging from a wood, 
Where tall tree-tops o’er-roof’d the grassy way, 
A white-washed cot in calm seclusion stood, 
And, sloping down to face the Southern ray, 
Before the door a well-stocked garden lay ; 
Clean-weeded beds by winding walks outspread, 
Where household roots were ripening day by day, 
And blossomed beans delicious perfume shed, 

While fruit-trees bending low, arched closely overhead. 


All round the place a look of comfort beamed, 
True English comfort, homely, calm, and sweet! 
The very trees, amid their stillness, seemed 
With quiet joy their leafy friends to meet, 
And on the roses smiled beside their feet : 
The shaded lane, the soft and balmy air, 
The breath of flowers new-waked the morn to greet, 
All seemed so pure, so innocent, and fair, 
That in such scenes as these man never need despair. 


Along the walls sweet-scented creepers hung, 

Nailed here and there, their fragile stems to stay ; 

And after rain the gentle breezes flung 

Such floating fragrance far across the way, 

As lured the bees from distant fields to stray ; 

A rustic porch with straggling woodbine dressed, 

And blooming roses, made the cottage gay ; 

While near at hand, the plum-tree’s welcome guest, 
Three summers undisturbed a thrush had built her nest. 


In two small plots with boder-box hemmed round, 

Rare healing plants and choicest pot-herbs grew ; 

The garden-balm, ’mid village-dames renowned, 

And fragrant thyme, its rich aroma threw 

O’er mint and white-leaved sage, and bitter rue. 

Not far from these the straw-thatched bee-hives stood, 

Where in and out, all day, incessant flew 

The labouring bees, so bent on public good 

That idlers none disgraced that busy neighbourhood. ” 
VOL. I. (1842.) No. 11. X 
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Art. XIX.—Rhymes and Roundelayes. By 'T. Noet. 


TueEst Rhymes and Roundelayes are real poems. We, however, like the 
smaller and occasional pieces better than the more elaborate and lengthy,— 
than ** The Storm Fiends,”’ for example, in which supernatural machiner 

is introduced, not with much success, although the poem must have cost 
the author an effort. Still there are fine passages in the production, forci- 
ble thought, and abundance of mind; while the descriptions are exceeding] 

happy. It isnot for lack of poetry, rich and harmonious, that we do 
not prefer this elaborate piece, but because the supernatural agencies do 
not speak or act in a manner becoming their supposed character, or 
otherwise than terrestrial creatures would have done. But we shall quote 
one of the miscellaneous compositions which shows the author’s power in 
a sort of careless but effective form. It is called ‘‘The Pauper’s Drive,”— 


‘** There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot, 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot: 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings: 
‘ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!’ 


Oh, where are the mourners? alas! there are none; 
He has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone ; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man. 
To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can : 
‘ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!’ 


What a jolting and creaking, and splashing and din! 
The whip how it cracks! and the wheels how they spin! 
How the dirt, right and left, o’er the hedges is hurl’d! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the world! 
‘ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!’ 


Poor pauper defunct! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he’s stretch’d in a coach! 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last : 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast. 
‘ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!’ 


You bumpkins! who stare at your brother convey’d, 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid, 
And be joyful to think, when by death you’re laid low, 
You've a chance to the grave like a gemman to go. 
* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!’ 
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But a truce to this strain; for my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart, in humanity clad, 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend! 
Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 
Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Maker yet owns !” 
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Art. XX.—The Warning. ‘Translated from the German. 


One of Effingham Wilson’s neat little volumes, size of the * Story without 
an End,” and embellished in Acrography with numerous designs, It is 
a good specimen of the intensity and the simplicity which characterize the 
minor writings of the poets, the novelists, and essayists of the most origi- 
nal thinking people of Europe. The translation is severely elegant, 
suited to the purpose for which the fiction must have been composed. 





Art. XXI.—A New English Grammar ; with Exercises and Methods of 
Parsing. By R. Brapsnaw. 


Tue plan of this grammar is simple, and its rules plain. We think that 
it might on these accounts be with advantage introduced into schools ; and 
also called in as a good help to the self-taught. 





Art. XXII.—The Book of the Poets. 


Messrs. Scott, Webster, and Geary have published two volumes, each in 
itself complete, with this good and succinct title, and which are sure to be 
welcomed by every lover of genuine poetry. They are got up in a first-rate 
style; paper and typography being of the most desirable description— 
substantial and beautiful—and suited to the handsome octavo size. Then 
the embellishments are numerous, and by eminent artists. 

But the contents: it is there that the judicious and tasteful will behold 
those sterling beauties which no art, mechanical or pictorial, can throw 
into the shade; for the poetic mind of England is to be found within; the 
first of the volumes being filled with extracts selected from the Ancient 
Poets, in other words, from those who range from Chaucer to Beattie; and 
the second traversing the Modern division, even down to Lady Flora 
Hastings. | 

When we add that a respectable essay on English poetry is prefixed to 
each volume, having a reference to the periods comprised ; and that brief 
biographical notices accompany each selection, we have said all that is in 
our power to induce others to examine the “ Book of the Poets,” and to 
judge -for themselves. 
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Art. XXIII.—Monaldi; a Tale. 


An Italian tale of a tragic character. There is nothing very new in the 
story, unless love, jealousy, hatred, revenge and remorse be novelties in 
life and in literature. The whole, however, is well put together and 
adjusted. The composition is singularly correct. 





Art. XXIV.—The Martyr of Erromanga, or the Philosophy of Missions. 
By Joun Campsett, D.D. 


We have experienced, down to almost the last day of the month, an 
extraordinary dearth of new works of any mark, or which called for more 
than short notices. The stagnation of trade, the prevailing distress, and 
the anxiety relative to the future, have no doubt affected the press. To 
be sure, there has been no lack of political pamphlets, suggestions about 
the Corn Laws, and speculations with regard to what Sir Robert Peel 
intended, and what he should do on the opening of Parliament. But 
publications of this kind do not very well suit the pages of a review 
which has for its object to keep a register and present an account of cur- 
rent literature, and therefore have been passed over. Along with this 
statement however, we regret that the ‘‘ Martyr of Erromonga, or, the 
Philosophy of Missions, illustrated from the Labours, Death, and Cha- 
racter of the late Rev. John Williams,” by Dr. Campbell, and recently 
published by Mr. Snow, had been mislaid, or somehow had not come 
to hand until the time was by far too short to do justice to a work so full 
of instruction, so abounding with incident, and altogether so valuable and 
affecting as to deserve a considerable space in our Journal, which will be 
devoted to it next month. 











